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POOR JACK! 


By CLARK 


“‘Unless some provision is at once made for the 
training of boys the employment of foreign 
sailors must of necessity considerably increase ; 
and ten years hence, under present conditions, 
a British crew will be almost unattainable. 
This matter requires to be dealt with imme- 
diately and on a large scale. Jt ts in the 
domestic affairs of the country the most vital 
question of the day. If the number of 
British seamen were sufficiently increased there 
would never be any difficulty in getting 
men for the Navy.’’—Mr. Joseph ‘Hoult, 
“« Manning Report,” 1896. 


AM happy to find myself in accord 
with a gentleman who is so well 
known in shipping circles as Mr. Joseph 
Hoult, of Liverpool. But how is it that 
Mr. Hoult has waited until now to make 
a discovery of imperial moment? Or, if 
before the current year he was sensible 
that the British merchant seaman was a 
decaying condition of our national life, 
why did not he put his alarms upon 
record? Why, as a patriot, which I am 
sure he is, should he persistently have 
kept the telescope at his blind eye! He 
doubtless understood, as did the rest of 
his fraternity, to what the encouragement 
of the foreigner to sail in British fore- 
castles was tending. 

In 1881 I left Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
settle in London. My professional obliga- 
tions caused me to look very closely into 
the maritime life, and I then quite easily 
saw that if the British shipowner was not 
restricted in his employment of foreign 
labour the doom of our mercantile Jack 
was sealed. When the Shipping Office 
was on Tower Hill, I visited that dismal 
haunt of the dejected, and often hope- 
less, English seaman: it was dirty and 
neglected; its grimy alcoves or shelters 
yawned in sullen sy mpathy with the weary 
mariner waiting fora ship. I spent some 
hours in that melancholy cavern, and 
stood a careful observer of what was 
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passing. I took notice of a large number 
of foreigners, yellow- haired, freckled, self- 
confident, audacious in their knowledge 
that they were of the elect. I also observed 
that many of the English seamen, though 
poorly clad and exhibiting other marks of 
great poverty, were as like sly a lot of livelies 
as a sailor who knows the character of 
sailors, who is fit to command sailors, 
could wish to fill his forecastle with. Yet 
what was my experience ? Crew after 
crew of “ Dutchmen” were called in to 

“sign on.” Every time the door was 
opened the English seamen darted eager 
looks. ‘Good God!” I thought, “‘am I 
in England? Is it imaginable that the 
‘bally Scandyhoovian,’ the Dago, the 
‘Dutchman,’ have gained a victory un- 
dreamt of by Tronip and De Ruyter!” 
Ex pede Herculem. 1 seemed to find the 
magnificent industry which had been built 
up by the British blood and by the splendid 
seafaring qualities of the British sailor in 
the hands of the foreigner, who was good 
enough to allow us to continue to fly our 
flag because our shipowners were con- 
siderate enough to choose him, and feed 
him, and pay him. 

These kingdoms form the greatest 
maritime nation that the world has ever 
beheld or that history makes mention of. 
It is, nevertheless, true that there is scarce 
a public in Europe more ignorant of and 
indifferent to sea affairs than the people 
of this country. If you speak to the man 
in the street about our Mercantile Marine 
he will look at you with a dull and silly 
eye. Pronounce the word sailor, and his 
imagination conjures up the bluejacket 
who lurched against him round the corner 
yonder. ‘ Millions,” wrote a shipowner 
to me recently, ‘‘ have never seen the 
ocean, much less ships. What, then, 
should they know about the Mercantile 
Marine?” But there are millions who 
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have seen the ocean and travelled upon it ; 
scores of them keep yachts, scores have 
seats in the House of Commons; and 
to these millions the Mercantile Marine 
is as much an _ abstraction as_ the 
Revenue was to Charles Lamb. The 
man in the street, feeling unwell, resolves 
on a trip to New York. On his return 
he has seen nothing but New York. 
What has gone between consists of certain 
dim sensations and perceptions of nausea, 
meal time, the smoking-room, and large 
head seas. Although he is being swept 
onwards by a superb example of our great 
national industry, he takes no count of it. 
To him the captain is a man in buttons on 
a bridge. Does the man in the street 
realise the enormous responsibilities, 
moral and material, which that figure up 
there embodies—the safety of the noble 
fabric, the precious lives of perhaps a 
thousand people, cargo of the value of a 
German principality? Does the man in 
the street note the sailors who move about 
the decks forward, the firemen, and others 
who rise sweating and purple out of the 
hell in the deep bowels of the ship? He 
will tell you about Broadway, but he has 
not a syllable to utter on the subject of 
our Merchant Service and the sailors who 
navigated and worked the ship that conveyed 
him across the Atlantic and home. 

Now in making the above statement I 
am quite convinced of its accuracy, and I 
am also persuaded that the ship-owning 
classes are likewise conscious that the 
man in the street heeds not, and knows 
nothing about, our Mercantile Marine. 
And so for years, taking advantage of an 
ignorance which is large ly due to indiffer- 
ence, they have been insidiously sapping 
the life of the British merchant seaman by 
stealthy but insistent importation of the 
foreigner, whose recommendation, we are 
told, is that he is cheap, that he does not 
murmur when bad food is given to him, 
that he is tractable, and that shipmasters 
choose him in preference to their fellow- 
countrymen. To what issue? In “ Brassey’s 
Naval Annual” for 1895 it is stated, on an 
authority which the shipowners themselves 
do not resist, that our Mercantile Marine 
is manned by 235,000 men of whom 55,000 
only are British seamen! The statement 
proceeds : ‘‘ This is but a little more than 
half of the Naval Reserve of France.” 

These were the figures in 1895. What 
will this year giv eus? And how will next 
year work out? Of these 55,000 British 
sailors a large proportion are without 
work. This is clearly stated by a very 
intelligent writer in Far Play (the ship- 


owners’ organ) Aug. 13, 1896: ‘* How 
many devant seamen arc there at the 
present moment out of employment, and 
why don’t they go to the Royal Navy if 
they have a turn that way? And if they 
have not a turn that way the y are not likely 
to alter their minds, when by Mr. Clark 
Russell’s plan there would be fourfold 
employment for them in the Mercantile 
Marine.” I pause to explain that I never 
suggested “fourfold employment.” I 
had said in the Daily Telegraph that it was 
‘our duty to foster the merchant seaman, 
to double him, to quadruple him.” This 
could only be done by the elimination of 
the foreign element from our forecastles. 
Ships might go undermanned as they are, 
but still, by getting rid of your foreigners 
you would speedily treble and quadruple 
your British merchant seaman. It stands 
to reason that the thousands of English 
sailors who cannot obtain employment 
because of the forecastle being filled with 
foreign labour must either starve and die 
or seek work ashore; or if they continue 
sailors they will not serve under the com- 
mercial flag of this country. The process 
of diminution then is steady, and unless 
the decay is arrested promptly and by 
imperial measures, the country will find 
itself face to face with a condition that to 
my mind is little less than appalling—I 
mean the total and, I fear, the irremediable 
extinction of the British merchant seaman. 
Is the country willing that he should be 
extinguished ? Are we content to reflect 
that the day is not far distant when our 
steamers and sailing-ships will be entirely 
manned by foreigners ? Mr. Goschen, one 
of the shrewdest of politicians, seems to 
me of opinion that the Mercantile Marine 
cannot any longer be considered as a 
source for drafts for the Royal Navy. I 
hold, therefore, that the shipowners who 
are desperately zealous of the encroach- 
ment of the foreigner upon their trade 
will be responsible, themselves only, for 
the annihilation of what I have always 
regarded as our second line of defence. 
Our forefathers manifestly understood 
the traditional character of the shipowner 
better than we do: they provided against 
the failure of those patriotic sentiments 
which should animate us all by certain 
enactments which figure in history as the 
Navigation Laws. Under those laws a ship- 
owner, if he entered but one foreign sailor, 
was compelled to ship one British seaman 
to every twenty tons; and in no case was 
the foreign element allowed to exceed one 
fourth of the whole. Thus a ship of one 
thousand tons would sail with fifty British 
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seamen in her forecastle, and her owner 
would probably not think any addition 
necessary to that complement in the shape 
of the foreigner. ‘The wisdom of this 
provision was again and again illustrated. 
Lord Howe’s great and important victory 
of June 1 was gained chiefly by the mer- 
chant seamen of the kingdom. When the 
war broke out in 1793 we had not 45,000 
men, and they were scattered over the 
globe. The merchant service enabled us 
swiftly to man some sixty sail of the line 
and double the number of frigates and 
smaller vessels. Some thirty-five thousand 
or forty - five thousand seamen of the 
Mercantile Marine were rapidly brought 
together; and these men, in addition to 
those in the Service, enabled Admiral 
Gardner to proceed to the West Indies 
with seven sail of the line; and Lord 
Hood, with twenty-two sail of the line, to 
the Mediterranean, to occupy Toulon and 
capture Corsica. Other squadrons were 
sent to America and the East Indies to 
protect our interests in those quarters ; and 
Lord Howe guarded the Channel with 
twenty-seven sail of the line. 

I shall be told that the manning of the 
war-ships was due to the _ press-gangs. 
But the sources of supply were there! 
Collingwood’s ship, the Royal Sovereign, 
that was ahead of the other British vessels 
at Trafalgar by a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, was filled ‘with merchant 
men from the Tyne Side, and how those 
seamen spoke in their guns whilst the 
noble old Admiral paced the deck 
munching an apple, all who have read 
the thrilling story of the most glorious of 
sea-fights will know. 

Steam, of course, 
the duties of the sea career. But 
there still remains a very large tonnage 
in sail from which the foreigner should be 
rigorously excluded. And the steam-boat 
will always be in need of sailors ; there is, 
indeed, nothing to do aloft ; but the lead, 
the look-out, the boats, the helm, tending 
the small canvas the vessel may carry, are 
sailors’ work, and no other labourer spring- 
ing on board off the edge of a wharf 
would be fit for it. There are many duties 
on board a steamer which seamen alone 
can discharge. Mr. G. A. Laws, General 
Manager of the Shipping Federation, and 
one of the ablest of the exponents of. the 
interests of the shipowners, seems of 
a that seamen will not be required 
for the Navy. I recall this singular state- 
ment because I regard it as expressing, 
but not explaining, the motive of the 
shipowners’ neglect of the merchant 
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Mr. Laws says that the 
of an ironclad will carry her into 
action with marine gunners, marines, 
engineers, and firemen. C'est fout/ no 
bluejackets! Who is to man the boats? 
Who is to take possession ? What body 
of men are to be thrown ashore to fight 
side by side with the marines? Who, in 
short, of Mr. Laws’ crew are to take the 
place of our naval seamen ? 

If the shipowners are permitted to 
extinguish the sailor they will repel the 
rising youth of this country, and English 
boys will not go to sea because their 
fathers would e asily perceive that they had 
more reasonably dedicated them to the life 
of the crossing and the broom than to a 
profession from which they will be swiftly 
expelled by the foreigner. The ship- 
owners complain of over-legislation, but 
it seems to me that they are ceaselessly 
provoking it. Even as I write legislation 
may be in the air in respect of a new 
manning scale. And should this happen, 
further legislation may be threatening, for 
it cannot be doubted that the public, when 
it is tardily made to understand that the 
seaman is a decaying factor, and must 
presently be as dead as the dodo, will 
insist upon the Legislature going to work 
to resuscitate and enlarge him into all 
necessary plenty. It may be done! Our 
forefathers did it. A few years of foster- 
ing would fill London and the outports 
with British seamen. The forecastle would 
cease to be a menagerie. ‘The red flag 
would float in pride, and the country 
would have its own again. 

As the seaman is an uneducated man in 
the main—there are many exceptions—he 
cannot make his grievances understood 
nor his wishes felt, either in print or by 
speech. He forms into processions, but 
these tedious trudgings are bitterly aimless 
for want of profitable governance. I have 
been much scorned and derided by the 
shipping Press for speaking of Jack’s 
‘characteristic simplicity” and “ child- 
like nature,” but am I the inventor or 
the discoverer of these qualities in the 
seaman ? Is it not these very traits of 
character which have endeared him to his 
countrymen, and rendered him the most 
popular of all the toilers on this toilsome 
globe ? From the days of the coracle the 
seaman’s trusting, generous, open nature 
has been the burden of the ballad and the 
song, and you will find it described at 
large in works written and published long 
before I was in petticoats. It is the con- 
fiding and simple character of the seaman 
which the owner has taken advantage of. 


seaman. captain 
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He fed him as he pleased till the law 
stepped in. He sent him to sea in rotting 
hulls, and again the law stepped in. He 
would send him to sea in sailing ships 
whose crews are all too few, and in 
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steamers to be, by his paucity, a source of 
terror on the ocean highway. 

When the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation was established my best wishes 
attended it, though, knowing that the 
sailor's life was inevitably errant and 
fugitive, | feared that combination would 
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be impracticable. How can a man com- 
bine who cannot live unless he goes away ? 
Still, I trusted that the representatives he 
left behind would serviceably, patiently, 
and always honourably seek to promote 
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his interests. It is some years now since 
I received this letter— 
North of England Sailors’ and Firemen’s Assoc., 
130, High Street, Sunderland, 
Dec. 5, 1824. 
Dear Sir,—I have been authorised by the above 
Society to ask you if you would be so kind as to 
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represent our Society along with Mr. T. Burt on 
the Commission for Shipping. We nominate you. 
Please let us know as soon as possible.—I am, 
yours truly, S. J. Petry, Secretary. 


My professional duties obliged me to 
decline, but in the desire to contribute 
something towards a movement which I 
considered good and hopeful, I wrote an 
article in the Contemporary Review, which 
I called “A Forecastle View of the Ship- 
ping Commission.” This article brought 
me a letter from the late Mr. Thomas 
Gray, of the Board of Trade, asking me 
for a private interview. I was unable to 
comply, but I regret now that I did not 
make the acquaintance of a gentleman 
whose sympathies very strongly inclined 
towards seamen. For some years I fol- 
lowed the proceedings of the Union with 
interest ; but when it came to the unmanly 
and brutal system of the picket, to exactions 
on the pocket of the seaman, I own that I 
was repelled; I could find nothing in this 
form of unionism to commend itself to 
any theory of action calculated to prove of 
real and lasting benefit to the merchant 
sailor. A policy of rabid aggression could 
end in nothing but the alienation of public 


sympathy. It was hard that seamen, 
thousands of miles distant, should be 
held responsible for the actions of 


those who were said to represent them 
ashore. As in law a man is bound by his 
agent, so by society is he taken at the 
value of the representation he submits. I 
do not suppose that the labours of 
unionism where docks and seamen are 
concerned can be pursued with hands in 
kid gloves; but prudence surely should 
have dictated limitations, seeing that the 
contest is between great poverty and great 
wealth ; and the policy that forced the ship- 
owners to combine for the preservation of 
their imperilled property was ill-judged. 
The Shipping Federation is the com- 
bination I refer to. It is an association of 
owners and managers, who, in spite of the 
spirit of competition which makes them 
love one another much as Mrs. Gamp 
loved humanity (“‘I could lay ’em all out 
for nothing, sich is the love I bears’em”), 
formed into a phalanx, and in grim array, 
bristling with weapons of shipping offices, 
Federation tickets, and the like, hissed 
defiance at the Union and bade it come 
on. It did come on, but only to break 
itself into pieces as the roller plunging at 
the base of the rock recoils in shattered 
waters. But, even as I write, what do I 


hear ? I quote from the Daily Chronicle of 


Aug. 15, 1896: ‘‘ There is no doubt that 


the increase of sweating and slave-driving 
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at certain of the London docks, and the 
wholesale reduction of wages to which 
sailors and firemen have had to submit, 
has led to an astonishing revival of Trade 
Unionism among the waterside trades. .. . 
The revival of Trade Unionism is so 
marked, and the new International Federa- 
tion is gaining such general adherence, 


that it is not surprising to find dock 
directors surveying the situation with 


some concern.” It is disheartening that 
the Shipping Federation, which, if wisely 
governed, is capable of doing the seaman 
and the State infinite service, should with 
other shipping companies act with such 
little regard to the good work it was carry- 
ing on with its system of offices and 
tickets as to force the sailor back again 
into those toils of unionism from which 
it had in large measure released him. 
We are being constantly reminded that 
the shipping industry is in a semi-insolvent 
state, and those who make us acquainted 
with this dark and dreary condition of 
things date their letters to the newspapers 
from great West-End squares, and from 
mansions in London and from manors in 
the provinces. No one need doubt that 
just at present a certain class of owner is 
not saving very much money—he is not, 
in short, growing zapidly wealthy. To 
him belongs the steam-tramp, the cheaply 
built and heavily burdened boat, whose 
launch added a new terror to the many 
which old ocean has created for the discom- 
fiture of man. ‘The owner of one boat— 
I might easily say two, but will call it 
one—is typically a gentleman whose sense 
of moral obligations is created by the 
Shipping Acts. If there were no Acts he 
would have no sense of moral obligations. 
Very lean does he keep the duties imposed 
upon him by law. He would starve them 
if he durst. With him and in his boat the 
hungry British ship-master, so that he may 
obtain employment, invests his poor 
savings—money gained by years of such 
labour and anxieties as there is no virtue in 
the pen to communicate. He is defrauded ; 
others who have invested are defrauded. 
But before this has happened, possibly the 
cargo - tank, made wicked by frequent 
visits of the managing owner, has sunk two 
or three good ships, and imperilled the 
safety of a liner with two hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds in specie aboard. 
Why not? The gentleman whose moral 
obligations are entirely statutory has sent 
her to sea so undermanned that she is a 
menace to everything that crosses her 
bows. Four sailors in the forecastle—two 
in a watch! an officer, who dare not tell 
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the truth for fear of being dismissed, on 
the bridge, and this gallant ship may be 
fifteen hundred tons, and her official 
number can be read in “‘ Mitchell’s List.” 

I am asked how I connect the ocean 
tramp with that decay of the British 
merchant sailor which I am lamenting. I 
answer by saying that if you step on board 
one of these vessels you will be saluted by 
the German mate in broken English, and 
that if you go forward the first man you 
speak to will scarcely understand you 
because he is a Russian Finn, and the 
second man you address is a Dane, and 
a third some strange wild mixture of black 
and white blood, of a nation indetermin- 
able, bat of considerable capacities where 
his sheath-knife fits the hip. Three to 
one—for the fourth shall be an English- 
man—in this noble ship’s company ; for it 
is true that even from the meanest forecastle 
under the British flag the foreigner is 
expelling the Englishman. 

Was it for the Dutchman and for the 
splendid services he rendered this country 
that Campbell wrote that noble lyric 
“Ye Mariners of England”? Was it for 
the Dago and the Finn that the same 
fine poet composed those thrilling verses 
beginning— 

Men of England! who inherit 
Rights which cost your sires their blood ? 
I cannot but write with some heat 
when I think of this foreign invasion, 
and reflect upon the Germans’ and the 
**Scandyhoovians’” appropriation of Jack’s 
heritage. The shipowners must not whine 
an apology for an extinction whose effect 
they will be the first to feel, and which 
many are now viewing with ill-dissembled 
alarm, by pleading that our sailors are not 
the men our forefathers were. ‘This assur- 
ance may be dismissed with contempt. The 
seaman of to-day is as able, high-spirited, 
and alert a man as ever sailed to the 
Indies last century, as ever helped thrash 
the Spaniard up-Channel round into the 
North Sea. But what chance do you give 
him? You put him into an undermanned 
ship; a heavily large proportion of his 
shipmates are of different nationalities. 
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One swallow does not make a summer. One 
or two able British seamen will not makea 
good crew. In short, the ship- owners do not 
require the services of the English sailor, 
and | 


am very sorry to say that their 
destructive neglect of the man is backed 
by the submissive acquiescence of the 


British ship-master. No doubt much of 
the support the ship-owners are receiving 
in their efforts to surpress our native 
seamen is due to the ship-master’s fear of 
being dismissed ; therefore, in order to earn 
his bread he continues to choose foreign 
crews, smacks his lips over them, professes 
to relish them; but if he has crawled 
through the hawse-pipe, as he doubtless has, 
he lies in his heart, and knows that he lies, 
when he affirms that a crew of mixed 
nationalities is superior to a crew of 
English sailors. ‘That the ship-master is 
constrained by fear and will not speak the 
truth because his berth is his life I am 
convinced by this token: that, when he 
quits the sea and settles down with a 
telescope in some little ’longshore home 
called ‘‘ The Perch” or ‘‘ The Cabin,” he 
will not suffer a syllable to be said against 
the British seaman. Independence matures 
the spirit of loyalty, and he is faithful then 
in his sentiments to his flag and _ his 
country. 

I have dealt with a question that is not 
generally understood, and it is not in the 
power of a single pen to make itself felt and 
heard over the wide area of interests which 
the subject concerns. ‘The great public 
Press of this country, the directors and the 
expositors of public opinion, should deal 
with the decay of the British merchant sea- 
man as with something of supreme national 
moment, annually growing in urgency. I 
repeat what I have else where ‘said : the 
foreigner must be as severely restricted by 
legislation as he was by the Navigation 
Acts, and every encouragement should be 
given to our merchant sailors to multiply, 
that we may point to them with the same 
spirit of patriotic pride with which we 
survey the league-long line of mighty iron- 
clads, but mighty only in the men that 
man them. 





HE WENT SHAMBLING WITH TRAILING FEET AND SHAKING K) 
ACROSS THE ROOM. 


See “The Wisest Aunt Telling the Saddest Tale.’’ 
$s 





“THE WISEST AUNT TELLING 


By ANDREW 


“ J T was the most awful thing that ever 
happened to me,” said my aunt. 

This remark did not strike a chill into 
me. One never knows, but my Aunt 
Miss Stacey does not give one the impres- 
sion of being a woman with a history. 
Nothing more awful could well have 
occurred in her experience, I fancied, 
than the loss of a pet dog, or, at most, a 
journey in a railway- carriage with an 
eccentric fellow - passenger, afterwards 
declared (as the result of an amateur 
diagnosis) to be ‘‘an undoubted maniac of 
the most dangerous kind.” 

“‘And it was in this very room, Cecil, 
which you have turned into a study; it 
was a bed-room in my time. And you 
have blocked up the door into the room 
beyond.” 

** Yes,” I said. 
sleep in it. 


“I could get nobody to 
People refused ; a captain in 


the Queen’s Navy left after one night of it. 


A sailor, and afeared! He should have 
been court-martialed ! ” 

** What was he afraid of ?” 

‘“*He never would say. I have slept in 
the room often enough in an arm-chair ”— 
for the room was my study. 

‘* But what did other people complain 
of ?” 

“Nothing, but that the door- handle 
rattled. Some said they heard footsteps, 
and something tumbling downstairs into 
the room beyond. Rats, no doubt—or 
water-pipes or the like; but tedious. I 
took down the panelling, condemned the 
door, turned the next room into a billiard- 
room, and there has been no more trouble.” 

“It was not rats,” said my aunt. 
“Though rats are bad enough. That it 
still goes on I don’t believe. But rats it 
was no/.” 

““What on earth or elsewhere was it, 
then ?” 

“I don’t know. It was like a ghost, but 
he was not dead. It was like a shadow of 
the horrible future; but shadows don’t 
open doors or fall downstairs with a crash.” 

‘** Who was not dead? You say fe was 
not dead.” 

** Your great-uncle—my uncle Fred.” 


THE 


LANG. 


SADDEST TALE.” 


“Did you see Aim ? 
awful ?” 

*“Yes—no. I did not see him as he was. 
Poor fellow! he was such a tall, handsome 
man! But this thing! I shudder when I 
think of it——” 

‘* Practical joke—bad form,” I said. 

*“*And who was to play it? Not your 
great-uncle, who was like a father to me; 
and there was no other man in the house— 
only ourselves and the maids. It was a new 
kind of horror.” 

‘“*T bet it was not,” I said. ‘‘ There are 
no new kinds of horrors. The human 
fancy reached its limits long ago. I'll 
classify it, whatever it was, and provide 
bogies similar and similarly situated, if 
you will only tell me exactly what hap- 
pened—what you /hought happened, I 
mean. Purely subjective, probably indi- 
gestion.” 

‘I didn’t shink—I was wide awake. I 
saw it and heard it, and—ugh! I /ouched 
it, or rather, it touched me. And I don’t 
know what indigestion is.” 

‘** Hallucination affecting several senses. 
Did anyone else share in the experience ?” 

“Only the cat; it flew round the room 
and up the walls like a mad thing.” 

“Cats will do that. It frightened you, 
and your fancy conjured up some horror.” 

“Cecil! Haye I lived to be called 
fanciful ?” 

“‘No, my dear Aunt; as a rule—never! 
But you may have put the fancy of a 
whole life (at other times most properly 
suppressed) into the excitement of a 
minute.” 

“Tt would be a better thing for you, 
Cecil, if you were more fanciful. An 
absence of imagination I have heard 
spoken about in your novels and things. 
But, for me, fancy would be useless, and 
might once, or oftener, have led to the 
most unfortunate results.” 

** Might still,” I thought, and I hastened 
to reassure my dear and justly valued rela- 
tion. She might fancy one of my odious 
cousins. 

‘Do tell me all about it,” I said. “Iam 
eally curious.” 


Was he so very 
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WISEST AUNT 
“If it had been fancy how could it have 
been so awfully fulfilled, Cecil? ‘That is 
ey" I always ask myself.” 

I’ll try to tell you when I know more 
about it. Nobody but Daniel could interpret 
a dream that was not told to him.” 

““No, it was mof a dream, 
admit I was in bed at the time.” 
“That explains a good deal.” 
“Yes, but not the fulfilment.” 
‘“*Some dreams must come off ; 
dreams do, once in a million.” 
‘““Nobody ever had such an odious 
dream as ¢his. It happened when I was a 


girl.” 


though I 


sporting 


**Remote,” I said to myself. Luckily, 
she did not hear me. 
“It was before your poor father’s 


marriage.” 
Then I knew it was pretty ‘‘ remote.” 
“IT had come here to stay with my dear 
Uncle Fred, from whom you inherit this 
place. My mother let me come, though 


we lived far away, because he said he was 
lonely. You never saw him, for good 
reasons though, you know; you were 


twenty when he was released—I can 
call it nothing else. But you know his 
picture in the dining-room, by Grant—a 
tall, broad-shouldered English squire, with 
a brown healthy face. Well, I found him 
as kind and pleasant as ever, not quite so 
loud and noisy as I liked to see him, and 
complaining a little of rheumatism. He 
would put his hand to his back, as if he 
felt a twinge, and I noticed a new trick he 
had of knocking the sole of his foot on 
the floor, or even on the bar of the grate. 
That was explained to me afterwards. In 
fact, he did seem rather anxious, but we 
passed a pleasant evening; I sang to him, 
and I went early to bed. It was the 
State-Room, you know, with a_ huge 
curtained bed and two steps leading up 
to it, and the curtains embroidered with 
faded coats of arms, for our ancestors had 
been great people long ago. I believe 
Henry VIII. had slept in the be “d, and I 
must say there was room for him.” 

“And for a selection of his wives. I 
remember it well.” 

Indeed, I sold 
American collector. 

“The room, of course, you know, was 
panelled, and had arras, or tapestry, or 
something of that sort hanging on the 
walls representing the Raising of Samuel, 
all in white, by the Witch of E ndor, after 
Giulio Romano.” 

“My deare ‘st Aunt, it was enough to 
frighten a Victoria Cross man, let alone a 


girl.” 


it at Christie’s, to an 
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THE SADDEST TALE.” 





*“ Nonsense! I never was frightened of 
nothing, or fanciful, and I was quite used to 
the room. Besides, my uncle’s was on the 
opposite side of the passage. The door 
you have blocked up was in existence 
then, and led down a set of four steps into 
another large room, your billiard-room. 
It was there that Sir Guy Stacey stabbed 
his twin brother during the Wars of the 
Roses. Nobody ever knew, to be sure, but 
they were heard quarrelling, and Eustace 
was never seen again, at least by his 
family. Many girls might not have cared 
for the room, I admit, but the fact that 7 
did not mind it just proves that I was nof 
fanciful. Your poor great-uncle always 
kept it in good order, though he could not 
afford, of course, to do so with most of the 
house. He had once, like Sir Guy, a twin 
brother himself, who died; I never knew 
exactly when or where. In fact, it was 
hereditary to have twins in our family.” 

““Are we not rather wandering from 
your — experience ?” I asked. ‘* You 
were going to bed in a state-room hung 
with the story of the Witch of Endor, next 
to an apartment in which a mysterious 
fratricide had been committed during the 
Wars of the Roses.” 

‘*“Yes, and I went to bed, after looking 
out at the night, which was remarkably 
calm and windless. But as I was not 
sleepy I lit two candles, put on a dressing- 
gown, and lay in bed reading ‘Tremaine,’ 
which was then a very fashionable novel, 
though I do not often hear it mentioned 
nowadays. 1 was much interested in 
‘Tremaine’; and the old black cat, a 
great favourite, was sleeping at the foot 
of the bed.” 

“A black cat, too!” I ejaculated. 

‘““When the cat opened its eyes and 
bristled all over.” 

** Enough to make you fancy anything.” 

My aunt went on. 

“J wish you would not interrupt. I then 
heard the door-handle rattle and shake, as 
if some very weak person or a child were 
trying to open it. Naturally, I thought it 
was my uncle who wanted something. I 
called out : ‘Come in; I’m not asleep!’ 
But the door-handle still rattled in a 
feeble way, which, I confess, rather sur- 
prised me. I knew I had not locked the 
door. 

‘* Suddenly the door gave way, rather than 
opened gradually, and a figure tottered 
into the room. That was when the cat 
gave an extraordinary scream and ran for 
the door, but it was shut again, and he 
dashed himself like a mad thing against 
the walls What I saw was my uncle, but 
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“PRACTICAL JOKE—BAD FORM,” I SAID. 
























































i4 “THE WISEST 
not my uncle. He was tall, well made, 
with a bright happy face ; /Azs thing was 
he, but shrunken to a foot less than his 
height. The jaw dropped, there was no 
intelligence or recognition in the eyes, 
only a vacant, hideous stare. It was 
dressed in a kind of smock of a light 
colour. He, or it, or whatever I am to 
call it, went shambling with trailing feet 
and shaking knees across the room. It 
came right up to the bed; it tripped on 
the steps of the dais and fell headforemost 
across me, touching me; and so it 


wallowed, as I may call it, for a minute or 
a moment, I don’t know. I shrank to the 
furthest corner of the bed, when the 


horrid thing recovered itself, reeled to its 
feet, and so staggered across the room to 
the opposite wall, knocking against the 
furniture. Then it groped aimle sssly for 
the handle of the door which you have 
bricked up, and I could hear the handle 
rattle and shake as it had done before the 
creature entered. At last the door gave 
way, a draught shook the candles, and I 
heard a fall on the floor beyond, for you 
remember there were steps down into the 
room.” 
Good heavens! What did you do?” 
**T ran to the door and locked it; then 
I took a candle and went into the passage. 
The cat rushed by me like a shadow and 
was never seen again—by any of us, I 
mean ; for it must have gone somewhere, of 
course. I crossed to my uncle’s door and 
listened: all was quiet. I opened the 
door gently; he was sound asleep, and 
had not any sign of the horrible idiot face 
I had just seen. Then I went back to my 
room, looked behind all the curtains and 
tapestry, found nothing unusual, and crept 
back to bed. I kept. my candles alight 


and went to sleep about dawn. I wrote 
an account of the matter to my mother, 
and, soon after, went home.” 

“* Have you the letter still ?” 

“Yes; I found it among my dear 
mother’s papers, endorsed ‘ Rachel— 
strange dream’; and you can see it if 
you like.” 

I may add that I Aave seen it, and it 


essentially corroborates my aunt’s story. 
“And now what do you say to it?” 
asked my aunt. 
“T say that it was a nightmare. 
fell asleep over ‘ Tremaine.’ ” 
“‘ But the fulfilment ?” 
** What do you mean ? 
“Why, your great-uncle’s health became 
strangely bad. He had what is called Joco- 
motor ataxia and softening of the brain; 


You 
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and when I saw him last, poor dear! he was 
an idiot, all shrunken and dwindled, with 
hanging jaw, and vacant eyes that recog- 
nised nothing, and trailing legs. So he 
would wander about a room, knowing 
nobody, and so, after years of suffering, 
he died. Now, where is your explanation ?” 

“*T can classify it. I can’t explain it,’ 
said I. ‘* The second-sighted ithlanders 
see a man all shrunken and dwindled before 
his death. This happened in the case of 
MacRimmon, Macleod’s piper, the night 
before he was killed at the Rout of Moy. 
You ’ll find it in Theophilus Insulanus. 
And the Fijians believe that leprosy 
walks into houses, leaving claw-footed 
traces of his presence before the disease 
attacks a family.” 

‘“* Stuff and nonsense!” said my aunt. 
**Did MacRimmon open and shut doors; 
did the second-sighted man /ouch him ?” 

** Not that I know of.” 

““7’m not second-sighted nor 
land,” said my aunt; 
to dress for 


High- 
‘and now it is time 
dinner.” With which the 


undaunted old lady marched off to her 
room. 
* % co % 


I consulted the best authority in these 
matters—the family solicitor. 

Yes, he admitted it: my 
Frederick Stacey, dd linger long in a very 
pitiable condition. He did not by many 
months outlive his twin brother. 

“And where did his twin brother die ?” 

““Why, at home, in Stacey Hall, where 
he had long been kept in seclusion. The 
world had forgotten him, the younger 
members of the family, like your aunt, did 
not know that he existed. There are 
secrets in all families—all good families.” 

* x % a 

I never told my aunt; why deprive 
amiable old age of a good story! But 
now I think I know what my aunt saw, 
and the explanation of ‘‘the most awful 
thing that ever happened to her.” She 
saw my uncle’s twin brother, who some- 
how had wandered out into her room. 

cs % % * 

Gentle reader, je vous ménage une aimable 
surprise. 

All the story is true, except the explan- 
ation ; except the detail of the Idiot ‘Twin 
Brother ! 

The incident occurred, not ina rambling, 
ruinous old English country house, but in 
a small appartement ‘near the Boulevard 
Haussmann.” I can classify it (so, indeed, 
can Mr. Frederick Myers). 1 cannot 
explain it. 


uncle, Mr. 
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MAN ON 


By G. I 


LONE on his pillar nearly two 
hundred feet above the level of the 
streets a modern St. Simon Stylites watches 
day by day. The fourth and last column 
on which the ancient St. Simon spent the 
last twenty years of his life was only about 
a third the height of this, but his limits at 
the top were much more circumscribed 
than those of his modern counterpart, for 
his was only three feet in diameter at the 
top, ‘‘so that he could not lie extended on it. 
He had no seat with him, he only stooped 
or leaned to take a little rest, and bowed 
his body in prayer so often that a certain 
person who counted these positions found 
he made 1244 reverences in one day.” 

But the modern St. Simon is merely the 
Man .on the Monument, whose unique 
position seems to exercise little influence 
on his mind. He is in nowise analytical, 
and perhaps too little imaginative for the 
interviewer's purposes. It would seem as 
if a man must become thoughtful, raised 
there between earth and heaven in sight of 
all and unseen by any, having before him 
daily a practical “parable of the insignifi- 
cance of his kind. But no—Simon takes 
these matters practically; his duty is to 
see that the great British Public and 
foreigners also do not leave mementoes of 
themselves in ill-scrawled hieroglyphics 
on the white Portland stone of the pillar, 
nor amuse themselves by flinging objects 


THE 


MONUMENT. 
MITTON. 


of no intrinsic value on the heads of 
the passers-by below. 

The Monument, as every Londoner is 
supposed to know, was erected ‘‘on or as 
near unto the place where the said Fire 
soe unhappily began as conveniently may 
be.” Evelyn is said to have sensibly 
suggested that it would have been more 
appropriate to place it where that great 
calamity ended. The bill for the erection 
of the Monument is still extant in the 
Guildhall Library, and the total amount 
comes to between thirteen and fourteen 
thousand pounds, a large sum for the 
impecunious days of the Stuarts! The 
money was raised by a tax on all coal 
brought into the Port of London, a most 
equitable idea, considering the connection 
between coal and fire; and the architect 
was ubiquitous Christopher Wren, who 
must have been hated with a deadly 
hatred by his less successful rivals for 
his all-absorbing power of work. 

The architect was anxious at first to 
have a phoenix on the summit as an 
appropriate emblem, but this idea was 
abandoned when he considered how the 
wind would catch the outstretched wings 
of the bird; he next suggested a statue, 
but this was negatived on account of the 
cost; so the present gilt bronze urn, with 
its curious spiky strips of brass, looking 
like a chevaux-de-frise, was finally erected. 
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The column is 15 ft. in diameter, and the 
pedestal 40 ft. high. The total height of 
the whole Monument is 202 ft. The fine 
panel on the western side is of an alle- 
gorical character, and, of course, intro- 
duces the figure of the reigning Stuart 
King in “ Roman habit.” 

For the benefit of the readers of Zhe 
English Illustrated Magazine, 1 climbed 
the 311 steps which lead up to the gallery 
of the Monument one afternoon. A thin 
stream of descending sightseers trickled 
past me on the way. The ascent is lit by 
windows of many sizes and shapes, some 
mere slits in the solid masonry, others 
wide arches with deep seats, which form 
acceptable resting- places. These con- 
venient seats decrease towards the 
summit; the energy of hope, as he nears 
his goal, being, I suppose, considered 
sufficient to carry the devotee through 
without their aid. Round and round the 
staircase winds, an innumerable number 
of turns, with the hollow well down the 
centre cleaving it in deep perspective. I 
wonder that it has not occurred to any 
mortal with a desire for even posthumous 
notoriety to fling himself head-foremost 
down this avenue. I wonder that the 


authorities have not had it wire-netted in 
view of such a contingency, to match the 


cage over the gallery. The hollow funnel 
carries sound with a certainty that is 
delightful. A couple, man and woman, 
who were panting some distance ahead of 
me, had arrived at the stage, when she 
declared her heart was permanently injured, 
and his half- whispered remark, “I 
thought you and I had agreed not to have 
any hearts,” came wafting down to cheer 
me a little on my toilsome way. 

Simon himself greets his panting visitors 
with shrewd individuality that is much 
more refreshing than the monotony of 
mere saint-like repose. He has keen 
twinkling eyes that bear the far-seeing 
stamp of a seafaring man, and by his 
weather-beaten face you would judge him 
to be of the same trade. 

The dusty grey mist which never wholly 
deserts the City by the river hung over the 
outlines of the wide panorama, blurring 
them as they met the sky-line and con- 
cealing the join. The steeples of the 
City churches stood up with amazing 
frequency. If all those not rebuilt after 
the Great Fire were added, the view would 
seem to be a forest of petrified trees. 
Below, the network of narrow streets 
widens here and there, and to these spaces 
all the congested traffic discarded by the 
busy thoroughfare of Thames Street about 
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Billingsgate Market seemed to find its way. 
The figures moving to and fro looked like 
ridiculous little chessmen with no variety 
intheir moves. It is a very dull game they 
play ; there are no three-cornered knights’ 
moves, nor the slithering rush of the queen, 
bishop, or castle. The great pad- like 
thickened horse-collars which the carriers 
and porters wear on their heads, carry out 
the chess suggestion, making them appear 
like strange pieces on the board. And 
beyond all the little red-gable-ended roofs, 
one or two majestic objects, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Tower Bridge, and the 
White Tower rise in calm serenity. 

‘“Telescope—only a penny!” hintea 
Simon at my elbow, and I turned to talk 
to him. 

A thriving trade he must do with these 
telescopes, for two-thirds of the visitors 
accepted them on the principle, I suppose, 
that after the gross extravagance of a 
threepenny ascent they might as well have 
their fling for once. 

I asked what was the daily average of 
visitors, and heard that it was reckoned at 
two hundred ; I allowed for only half this 
number, and by doing a small mental sum 
found the answer come out at something 
over eight shillings a day. The initial 
cost of the telescopes at this rate must 
have been defrayed long ago. 

“It’s a curious sort of life up here by 
yourself: what first made you take to it ?” 
I asked, cautiously feeling my way into his 
good graces, for a man with a princely 
bonus like the above, in addition to his 
ordinary pay, is not to be bribed into 
telling more than he means by the usual 
process of ‘‘ oiling the wheels.” 

‘* My step-father was up here before me, 
and I was assistant for a bit, and when the 
place fell vacant I naturally got it.” The 
old story of custom and habit: how seldom 
does the man find the niche to fit himself; 
how often does he fit himself to the 
niche ! 

“You'd think it narrow quarters maybe, 
but I get plenty of exercise. When I’m 
by myself I’m not afraid of what Ido. I 
can walk up and down, and even skip a 
bit and jump.” ‘The notion of the man 
skipping up there aloft, above the uncon- 
scious heads of his _ fellow-creatures, 
added a touch of the grotesque to that 
misty spot. I had thought that Simon 
had an individual personality, and this 
naive admission proved it. He con- 
fessed to a cold and a slight hoarseness, 
but this seemed to be a ruse to get a 
further ride on the ‘talking horse,” as his 
comrade below humorously styled it, for 
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his cOnversational powers are full and 
flowing enough to keep one busily occu- 
pied. The history of the column itself 
came foremost.. In the early part of the 
‘century it was the custom to give it toa 
“‘ decayed citizen or livery-man” as a 
sort of pension or perquisite, and all the 
money he could make out of the public 
went into his pocket. At that time the 
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charge forthe ascent was sixpence. It is only 
threepence now. Is this because there is 
no chance of witnessing a genuine suicide 
from the summit since the cage was fixed 
over the gallery? The last suicide was in 
1842, and soon after this the cage was 
erected. The number of people ascending 
in these more expensive times was nothing 
great, perhaps ‘between ten and twenty 
daily, Simon cautiously averred, and they 
were all requested to write their names in 
abook. But ‘“‘ what with the increase of 
trains and foreigners” (I quote Simon), 
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the number rapidly increased, until it 
occurred -to the Corporation that the 
pension was too good for one man. Their 
perquisite was getting large pecuniarily 
as well as “ bulkily.”. The Exhibition of 
1851 brought matters to a climax, for 
about then somewhere between 1500 and 
1700 people ascended daily. The Monu- 
mental system of figures is decidedly 
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YAS PERMANENTLY INJURED. 


cautious, it always hovers between large 
extremes. After the death of the last 
pensioner, who was “‘ long in putting off his 
boots,” (Simon) a keeper was appointed, 
who did not pocket the charge, then re- 
duced to threepence, but who was paid a 
fixed salary. This man’s position was 
more or less of a sinecure, as he had two 
men under him who did the work, what 
there was of it, the one at the top and the 
other at the bottom of the column. 

The man at the top was then at his post 
from eight in the morning to six in the 
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evening in the summer months. There 
he stayed the whole time, wet or fine, 
with only the corner of the draughty door- 
way for shelter, and the circumscribed 
space a square of which the sides are 
eighteen feet. It must be remembered 
that the column itself occupies all the in- 
terior portion of this, and therefore the 
actual space at disposal is only a narrow 
walk round the exterior of the square. 
When the last keeper died, some five or 


six years ago, it was suggested—Simon 
modestly left it to be inferred that the 


suggestion arose with him—that a third 
man should in future take the place of the 
keeper, which would be more economical 
and more comfortable. This suggestion 
found favour in the eyes of the Corpor- 
ation, and the duties are now divided 
between three men, the third being a 
relief man, who takes the place of the 
other two during their dinner hours and at 
various times. 

The column is open from nine in the 
morning to four in the afternoon in the 
winter months, and two hours later in the 
summer. 

I felt sure that a man who had been up 
there so long as Simon must have remin- 
iscences, and I attempted to draw him. 

“I’ve been here about thirty year 
now,” he said. ‘‘ And when ye think of that, 
it wouldn’t seem to come natural to be on 
the ground—lI shouldn’t take kindly to it.” 

I suggested it might be cheerless and 
cold on his elevated post in winter, but he 
decidedly disagreed. “Tt may be a bit 
draughty when the snow’s around, or on 
a bad day, but then we often get sunshine 
up here when ye’re all sound in the fog 
down yonder.” 

**] suppose no one comes up then ?” 

**Oh, bless ye, yes; never a day passes 
but someone” (I thought he said ‘‘ fool,” 
but this I can’t vouch for) ‘‘comes up— 
never a day in all the year.” 

‘* Have you had any celebrities—royalties 
and so on ?’ 

“Well,” he answered 
don’t say we mayn’t, but how are we to 
tell? They don’t write their names in the 
book now, and it’s hard to tell them from 
their pictures. However, I’ll tell you one 
thing: there was a man up here one day, 
and I was saying something about the 
Prince of Wales, something flattering that 
was, and he just says quietly, ‘T’ll tell 
him what you say; he’ll be pleased to 
hear he’s got such a loyal subject.’ So I 
suppose he knew him at home.” 

i looked at Simon; I did not dare to 
suggest the possibility of a hoax by some 


cautiously, ‘I 
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enterprising American, but the idea origi- 
nated a further topic. ‘Do you have 
many Americans here ?” 

‘I should think so, more than any 
other foreigners, though they aren’t to call 
that, exactly, and next to them Germans. 
They ’re very inquisitive folks the 
Americans, they’re not shy about asking 
questions.” 

I wondered if I myself was the object 


of this sly dig in the ribs, but I ignored 
it with dignity, and went on with my 
catechism. 


** And do people seem pleased with the 
view ?” 

“Some of them ; they ’ll throw up their 
hands as much as to say, ‘Is this all, after 
what I was led to believe ?’ and others 
they ’ll say they’ve been everywhere, and 
they’ve never seen anything like it, or 
they ’ve travelled half over the world, and 
there’s no place to be compared with 
London; it’s mostly the Americans say 
that.” 

Simon had a superficial knowledge of 
the world as seen from his altitude, a 
knowledge which he doubtless makes pay 
with “inquisitive Americans,” and he 
began to point out to me the Wrenian 
steeples and towers in the immediate fore- 
ground, but I repressed the attempt, and 
brought him back to the Monument. 

“Reminiscences ? Why, of course I 
have, I could write a three- volume book 
about them; when a man’s been % 

I tried to abstract some of these re- 
miniscences, but whether they were too 
deeply buried to be dug up, or whether 
Simon had notions of publishing on his 
own account, and deprecates being fore- 
stalled, not one of them all could I draw 
from him. I shrewdly suspect they are 
too shadowy to be readily precipitated into. 
words when asked for. Anyway, he pre- 
ferred the safer ground of the present, 
and told me instead that every third week 
he is allowed to arrive an hour later than 
the specified time, getting his breakfast 
before he comes; and during that time 
the third man takes his place on the Monu- 
ment. Also that, besides the dinner-hour 
off, he has half an hour for tea, and other 
small details of slight interest, such as, 
like all the servants of the Corporation, he 
is subject to yearly re-election. He told 
me also that in the stream of faces. 
ascending daily through the narrow door- 
way, plunging up to his shadow y height, and 
vanishing again, rarely one repeats itself— 
they are all new. It is acurious thought, that 
this stream of people trickles down again, 
slowly dispersing to. the ends of the 
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THE STREAM OF PEOPLE 
earth. The units drive up from the 
world below, exchange a few words with 
the solitary man on the Monument, then 
vanish, as if they were swallowed by space. 
Simon knows nothing about them, neither 
their names, nor their occupations, nor 
their manner of living; holiday-makers, 


TRICKLES DOWN AGAIN. 


workmen off for the day, foreign Ministers, 
great scientific men, or those whose names 
are known in literature wherever civilised 
man dwells, they are all alike to him. From 
a burglar to a millionaire, he scans them 
shrewdly, and says, “A telescope, Sir; 
only a penny, Sir.” 


cz 











Lady, when I behold the roses sprouting, 

Which clad in damask mantles deck the arbours, 

And then behold your lips, where sweet love harbours, 
My eyes present me with a double doubting : 
For viewing both alike, hardly my mind supposes 
Whether the roses be your lips or your lips the roses. 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


By MELTON PRIOR, 


SPECIAL ARTIST OF THE “‘ ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


HERE is something in the very attached to the staff of the J//ustrated 
name of Africa which makes the London News, I have been an eye-witness 

old war-artist scent the battle afar off. It of sixteen wars, most of them African. 
rouses so many memories that I may be My earliest experience was the first 
forgiven for indulging in a slight personal Ashanti War. I accompanied the expe- 
retrospect. Since 1873, when I was first dition against the Gaekas and Galeikas 
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near Fort Beaufort in what was known as 
the Kaffir War. I saw the subjugation of 
the Basutos and the Zulus, and _ the 
disastrous campaign against the Boers in 
1881. The bombardment of Alexandria 
and the overthrow of Arabi at Tel-el- 
Kebir, the massacre of Baker Pasha’s 
army, the victories of General Graham at 
El Teb and Tamai, the Nile Expedition 
for the relief of Gordon, bring to mind 
some of the most desperate fighting in 
modern warfare. As I write there rises 
before me the figure of Burnaby as I 
saw him last, shortly before his heroic 
death. Three of us stood chatting to- 
gether before the battle of Abu Klea, 
till Burnaby said, ‘‘ We are too close; 
the enemy have got our range: we must 
stand apart.” A little later he rushed out 
of the line to the aid of two wounded 
men an act which, had he survived 
it, would have won him the Victoria 
Cross. 

In Africa, then, north, south, east, and 
west, I have seen plenty of service; in 
Europe the battlefields of Servia and 


Herzegovina; of Bulgaria, in the Russo- 
Turkish War ; of Spain, in the last rising of 
the Carlists; in South America, the inter- 
mittent revolutions of Buenos Ayres and 
Brazil; in Asia, the final conquest of 


Burmah. I have been with the Prince of 
Wales to Athens, with the King of Denmark 
to Iceland, with Lord Salisbury to Con- 
stantinople, with Lord Beaconsfield to 
Berlin, with Colonel North to Chili. I 
have levied pictorial tribute from nearly 
all the rcyal weddings in Europe in the 
last quarter of a century. The special 
artist, indeed, spends most of his time 
between war and marriage, between the 
murderous desolation of homes and the 
consecration of high connubial felicity. 
Two recollections may find a place here, 
because they illustrate the predicaments 
of my calling and the rescue which is 
sometimes due to the kindly courtesy 
implanted in some exalted personages by 
their fairy godmothers. 

When the Prince of Wales set out for 
Athens on his way to India, I was instructed 
to be in the Greek capital beforehand to 
witness his arrival; ‘‘instead of which” 
I went about, not ‘stealing ducks,” 
but losing my luggage. This dis- 
appeared mysteriously at Turin, and when 
I had found it I was three days late 
at Brindisi, where the Serapzs, with the 
Prince on board, attended by the Osborne, 
was on the point of starting. In despair I 
wrote a letter to the Prince, explaining my 
unhappy case, and begging him to take 
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me with him. After despatching this 
petition, I did not feel particularly 
hopeful of an answer; but next morning 
I was wakened by a resplendent sailor 
who said he was a coxswain from the 
Osborne, with the Prince’s orders to take 
me to that vessel; and with what seemed 
to me a magical celerity, inspired by 
guardian angels and a benevolent Royal 
Highness, I was transported, bag and 
baggage, to the welcome deck in a state 
of great beatitude. 1 remembered this 
incident many years later, when I was 
again in the position of the petitioners 
who do “ever pray.” ‘The occasion was 
the wedding of the present Czar in the 
chapel of the citadel of St. Petersburg, 
and I learned with pain that unassuming 
artists were not counted upon in the 
Imperial arrangements as_ spectators. 
Autocracy ignored the illustrated Press. 
There was one happy pair in the uni- 
verse who did not care to see their speak- 
ing likenesses in print. How was this 
strange indifference to be conquered? I 
bethought me of that fairy godmother of 
the Prince of Wales; and again I indited 
him a letter, even more fervent than the 
first. Would he be so good as to give me 
that sesame which would make the stern 
officialdom of Muscovy relent, and reveal 
to the humble sketcher’s eye the tying 
of the Imperial nuptial knot ? Next morn- 
ing, at the early hour of three, a magnificent 
Under-Chamberlain appeared at my hotel 
with a gracious invitation, and at ten 
o’clock I was solemnly conducted to a seat 
in the chapel. Since then I have plumed 
myself on being an epistolary genius and 
a master of pathetic appeal, and I wonder 
whether the Prince has kept my letters in 
his private archives, and whether he occa- 
sionally refers to them as notable examples 
of a delicate art ! 

Last November Sir William Ingram 
suggested that I should revisit some of the 
old African ground on a sort of holiday 
expedition, for at that time we had no 
anticipation of any exceptional develop- 
ment of South African politics. I looked 
forward to some uneventful sketching in 
the gold mines of the Rand, not to the 
blast of war. Arrived at Capetown, I pre- 
sented my credentials to Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
who received me hospitably at his house, 
and discussed everything except politics 
over bottled stout ; that is to say, he drank 
the stout according to his custom, but 
provided his guests with the vintages 
dearest to their hearts. Another of his 
lighter characteristics is that, although he 
will send a carriage to the station to meet 
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a guest, there is no carriage to take you 
back, and you have an agreeable stroll 
through pitch darkness under the guidance 
of a man-servant who skilfully pilots you 
‘‘in de middle ob de road.” Should this 
meet Mr. Rhodes’s eye, I hope he will not 
take it as a reproach. A walk through that 
part of darkest Africa which lies between 
his house and the station is pleasantly con- 
-ducive to alertness of mind after dinner. 

The journey from Capetown to 
Johannesburg was made by the mail 
train, which runs once a week, and 
‘certainly does not yield the palm of 
‘comfort to railway travelling even in 
England. On the way I was irresistibly 
prompted to reminiscence. ‘This was not 
my first visit to Johannesburg. Just after 
the Boer War of 1881, I journeyed from 
Maritzburg to Pretoria in company with 
Mr. H. B. Marshall, then a pioneer, now 
a millionaire. One night we slept on the 
open veldt, just on the site of the market- 
square of the now prosperous town. ‘The 
next night we passed in a farm - house, 
subsequently bought by Colonel Frank 
Rhodes. And below us lay those stores 
-of gold of which we never dreamed, and 
which have since enriched the fortunate 
speculators—Mr. Marshall among them. 
There is an even more striking coincidence 
than this. In a fine prophetic frenzy I 
said to Marshall, when we were comfort- 
ably established under the roof of our 
hospitable host: ‘‘ Marshall, what you 
have to do is to marry this old gentle- 
man’s daughter. ‘Trust my experienced eye, 
Marshall. A better wife you will never 
find. And she hath possessions, my son, 
and your corn and wine and oil shall 
increase. Go in and win, Marshall!” 
He went in and won! The farmer's 
daughter is now Mrs. Marshall, and her 
husband is one of the commercial 
magnates of the land; while Melton 
Prior, war-artist, is still knocking about 
the world, making sketches, sometimes 
at the risk of his life, for accomplished 
draughtsmen in London to transform, 
according to their taste and fancy, till 
he can scarcely recognise his own handi- 
work! Why, one of my brilliant colleagues 
who “ work up” drawings will never allow 
me to mount anybody on the sorry nags I 
frequently meet with; so, in the ‘finished 
picture, I find my cavalier bestriding a 
magnificent charger, and I have to answer 
quizzical inquiries from my friends as to 
where such noble horseflesh is to be 
caught and tamed. 

At Johannesburg I presented a letter of 
introduction from Mr. Barnato to his 
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nephew, Mr. Solly Joel, under whose care 
I made my first descent into a gold-mine 
of the Rand. It is a popular idea that 
when you go down a mine you drop 
vertically into the bowels of the earth. 
In the Primrose Mine you can’t do that. 
You descend a slanting shaft, and lie full 
length on atrolley, w ith your feet entangled 
in “somebody else, and your sconce in 
imminent danger of being cracked. “Don’t 
raise your head!” cried my conductor ; 
and when he was so obliging as to light a 
candle, I saw that my skull had coursed 
within a few inches of jagged pieces of 
rock which might have scooped out my 
brains with neatness and despatch. Another 
popular idea is that in a gold-mine the 
lucky miner may light upon a nugget 
which blazons him to wealth and glory. 
In the Primrose Mine you never see a 
nugget, nor anything visibly resembling 
the precious metal. It forms around 
pebbles in the rock, and has to be extracted 
in the mill by the cyanide process, which 
is much too abstruse to be explained here. 
Besides, as I extracted nothing from the 
Primrose Mine, my scientific interest in 
it is not acute. 

Gold and racing are the twin lodestars 
of Johannesburg. As Mr. Joel’s guest, I 
attended the December race meeting, the 
chief gala of the season, and gallantly lost 
my money by backing his horses. Next 
time I had better luck, and felt myself 
pleasantly indebted to a genial sportsman 
who would not take my stake, but sent me 
a comfortable little cheque for my winnings. 
I mention these trifles just to show that on 
the eve of a political catastrophe Johannes- 
burg was perfectly light-hearted, and that 
at least one visitor was quite unsuspect- 
ing of the momentous enterprise which 
was to have so grave an effect upon the 
racial question in South Africa. 

Soon after my arrival I paid a visit to 
Pretoria, where I had a kindly reception 
from President Kruger and General 
Joubert, to whose good graces I had 
established a certain claim. In 1881, 
when peace had been signed between 
Great Britain and the Boers, I had the 
good fortune to carry the news to the 
Boer camp. It was one of Sir Evelyn 
Wood's aides-de-camp who told Cameron, 
of the Standard, that the war was over, 
and Cameron had just sent his telegram 
home, when General Wood announced to 
the journalists that the wires would be 
closed to them till his official despatch 
had been telegraphed to the Colonial 
Office. How the Standard came to pub- 
lish the news before it reached the 

























































































































































































































































































































































Government was a puzzle to General 
Wood for many a long day. 

Well, it struck me that a visit to the 
Boer camp would be an adventure with a 
spice of risk in it; so I took counsel with 
my English colonial servant, and we set 
off together. On the way I met President 
Brand, of the Orange Free State, who 
endeavoured to dissuade me from pro- 
ceeding any further, on account of the 
danger; but I pressed on, waving a 
handkerchief as I approached the camp, 
where I was received by the Boer army 
with open arms. They were immensely 
delighted at the conclusion of peace, 
and showed their pleasure by hospitable 
attentions to the messenger who brought 
the tidings. Kruger gave up one of his 
tents to me, and “Joubert was so solici- 
tous of my comfort that he ordered an 
excellent dinner, and brought me a bottle 
of champagne. May the herald of peace 
always be as bountifully regaled ! 

I reminded President Kruger of this 
incident when I was taken to call upon 
him at Pretoria by Mr. Hugo, general 
manager of the National Bank, who acted 
as interpreter, though I had a shrewd 
suspicion that the President knew more 
English than he was willing to acknow- 
ledge. We reached his dwelling a few 
minutes before his return from the 
House of Assembly. As he entered the 
room, I said, ‘‘I have called to pay my 
respects, Mr. Kruger. Thanks again for 
i: 

He looked at me quietly through his 
spectacles, and motioned me to a seat. 
Just then a cup of coffee was brought to 
him, his invariable refreshment of an 
afternoon. He eyed the coffee, and then 
he glanced at me again, as if im doubt as 
to which object had the prior claim on his 
attention. Mentally I made a rapid sketch 
of him: a stout man in a very short frock 
coat, made not in Germany, strange to say, 
but in England; very short trousers; an 
English silk hat, rubbed the w rong way— 
rather symbolic of his relations with us; 
small, piercing eyes; looks at first like a 
Boer farmer out for a holiday. No 
description of President Kruger is com- 
plete without an acknowledgment of his 
humour. I stood on one occasion in the 
corridor leading to the door of the Council 
Chamber. With me were two of Mr. 
Kruger’s friends. On either side cf the 
passage was a row of policemen, zarps, so 
called from their official initials: Z. A. R. P. 
(Zud African Republic Police.) When the 
President came out, we three doffed our 
hats and made a profound obeisance. He 
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was walking with a stick, and he acknow- 
ledged our playful reverence by prodding 
each of us as he passed, muttering some- 
thing which sounded like ‘‘Get along!” 
And I shall always remember that, at the 
close of the interview with Mr. Hugo and 
myself, he turned to his cooling coffee 
with a humorous sigh of relief, evidently 
well pleased to be left alone with that 
innocuous beverage. 

Now the first inkling I had of the revo- 
lutionary preparations in Johannesburg 
was the sight of several rifles at the bottom 
of a cart belonging to a member of the 
Reform Committee. Next morning there 
was great excitement at the Gold Fields 
Office, where the enrolment of volunteers 
had begun. Evidently it was a case of 
boot-and-saddle, but I was in sore per- 
plexity about my own equipment. As I 
stood in the middle uf the street, wonder- 
ing what was to be done, I heard a voice 
calling my name. 

“* You don’t know me, Mr. Prior ?” said 
the stranger. 

‘* Not in the least,” I replied. 

“IT am George Bell, your old servant 
in ’81.” 

“‘I don’t recognise you. Prove to me 
that you are George Bell 

“We rode together from Laing’s Nek to 
the Boer camp, carrying the news of peace. 
There was a Scotchman there who said, 
‘We don’t want peace; bring out the 
whole British army, and we’ll lick *em!’” 

It was quite true. What grievance that 
Scotchman had against the British army I 
never knew, but he was terribly blood- 
thirsty. 

That afternoon Bell entered my service 
again, and by three o’clock our little con- 
tribution to the boot-and-saddle was quite 
ready. 

Here I must confess to one of those 
indiscretions which are born of too much 
zeal. It is not the business of the war- 
artist to make speeches, but when he is 
carried away by boot-and-saddle he may 
forget that he is more at home with the 
pencil than with the peroration. One 
night I was seduced into eloquence, and 
straightway it passed out of my mind, like 
any other effervescence, till I was pained 
to discover in a London paper “A warlike 
speech by Mr. Melton Prior.” Who would 
have thought that a harmless exercise of 
patriotism ‘would come home to roost in 
that fashion ? Unluckily, it roosted in the 
memory of an exalted legal functionary 
of the Transvaal. 

Like many another in Johannesburg, I 
was confident that Dr. Jameson would. 
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reach the town. It seemed to me that if 
the Boer ammunition had been cut off— 
it was passing to the front all day under 
our very eyes—and if five hundred 
volunteers had ridden out and taken 
Cronje in the rear, Jameson would 
certainly have cut his way through. The 
situation might not have been desperate 
then, for the Boers would have hesitated 
to attack the town, and the Reform 
Committee might have been in a position, 
at the worst, to make very good terms with 
Kruger. 

Still, though not a man was moved to 
his aid, there was a general belief that 
Jameson was coming in. I rode out to 
meet him, but was twice stopped by the 
Boers. The morning after the disaster 
I drove over the battlefield with my 
friend John Stroyan, and found a 
curious piece of evidence that at one 
moment at least the raiders had gained 
an advantage. On one side of a kopje the 
stones were marked by Lee-Metford 
bullets fired by Jameson’s men; on the 
other side the bullet marks were those of 
Martini-Henry rifles used by the Boers. 
Evidently the defenders had retired from 
this ridge and had then peppered it as a 
hostile position. An old Boer who lived 
hard by, and had witnessed the action, 
this theory. I had the 


confirmed } 
satisfaction later of receiving the testi- 
mony both of victors and vanquished to 


the general accuracy of my sketches on a 
scene which I had not witnessed. Does 
the sophisticated public still suppose that 
the war-artist sees every detail of battle 
with his own eyes? He has often to 
depend, like historians, upon the evidence 
of others. When I reached Pretoria in 
quest of Jameson and his _ fellow- 
prisoners, I met a stranger at the hotel 
who had seen the unhappy little band 
brought in, and had taken photographs 
on the spot. I was extremely glad to 
utilise these, and I take this opportunity 
of expressing my indebtedness to Mr. 
Elliot, and to the fortunate chance which 
enabled him and his camera to confront 
so notable an emergency. 

From Mr. Kruger and General Joubert 
Iobtained written permits to visit the 
prisoners. At the jail I found that the 
head jailer, whose name is Du Plessis, was 
taking a siesta; but his wife, a stout lady, 
was favourably impressed by my mission, 
and said: “You knock at his door, Mr. 
Prior.” 1 knocked, and the jailer appeared 
in his shirt-sleeves. He was a haughty 
official. ‘‘ The permits, you will see, are 
signed by the President and General 
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Joubert,” I remarked, as he seemed not at 
all impressed by the signatures. Indeed, 
he threw the papers on the floor, as 
though they had not the smallest concern 
for him. 

‘“‘ But I represent an English journal,” I 
said persuasively, “and 1 want to show 
the world how well you treat your prisoners.” 
As a delicate compliment, no doubt, to 
the world, he deigned to put on his coat. 
Then he called an under- jailer, who 
appointed a subordinate to take me round. 
That subordinate was not above tips. It is 
said that Du Plessis made much over a thou- 
sand pounds out of his captives, and it is 
certain that the officials of Pretoria Jail 
were greatly enriched by Dr. Jameson’s 
adventure. Hitherto they had taken care 
of common criminals, thieves, cut-throats 
and so forth, and also of native chiefs, 
some of whom had spent many years in 
the prison; but these were unprofitable 
clients. A jail full of millionaires was 
another affair; and I daresay the next 
generation of Boer turnkeys will sigh with 
envy when they think of the privileges of 
their predecessors. 

The first prisoner I saw that day was 
Dr. Jameson, who was separated from his 
comrades and had a cell to himself. I 
felt that to sketch the fallen hero in cold 
blood was almost an act of brutality, but 
he took it with cheerful resignation. The 
captive Reformers greeted me _ with 
“Hullo! there’s old Prior!” and did not 
appear to be much depressed. ‘The prison 
accommodation was none of the best. 
Eight men cannot be commodiously 
bestowed in an apartment eight feet by 
twelve. On the other hand, nothing was 
denied that could be procured outside. 
The jailers discreetly looked another way 
when a prisoner’s wife disburdened herself 
of several fowls hung ona string under her 
skirt. It was funny to see gentlemen of 
the Reform Committee, well on in years, 
distracting themselves at marbles. Another 
amusement was to take it in turns to serve 
at an impromptu bar. Bettington, of 
Bettington’s Horse—the Horse which 
might have ridden out to help Jameson— 
looked very picturesque with a _ towel 
round his head, serving drinks. I tried 
my hand at the bar business; and if the 
worst should ever come to the worst, if 
the world goes to war no more, and there 
is no further use for the services of the 
wandering sketcher, I shall be able to turn 
barman, with some hope of earning a live- 
lihood. There was an amateur post office 
also, and one or two millionaires of my 
acquaintance took their diplomas as 
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sorters. A sketch I made on a table of 
these merry proceedings caught the fancy 
of one of the incarcerated, who had it 
sawn off, and exhibits it now, I am told, 
in London as a memento of an original 
experience. 

It was about this time that my warlike 
speech came home to roost. I had been on 
friendly terms with Mr. De Kotze, Chief 
Justice of the Transvaal, whom I was in 
the habit of meeting in company with 
a gentleman I knew very well. One 
afternoon the latter informed me that 
my feat of oratory was in the Skefch. I 
rushed back to the hotel, searched a copy of 
that journal, but could find no trace of my 
luckless exuberance. ‘The same evening I 
encountered my friend with De Kotze, 
and, mustering the dignity of injured 
innocence, I said: ‘‘ You are mistaken. 
There’s no speech of mine in the Ske/ch.” 
He produced a copy, and pointed to the 
damning evidence. ‘The Chief Justice read 
it and looked grave. 

‘* You must contradict this, Prior,” said 
he. 

** How can I contradict it ?” I exclaimed. 
““What would be the use? You don’t 
know the fellows of the Skefch. When 
they print a thing—well, it’s printed: it’s 
history! I might contradict it for years, 


and history wouldn’t budge. Once you are 
set down for something in the Ske/ch, my 


dear Sir, you can’t escape from it. You 
carry it to your grave. It’s like being 
tattooed—that’s what it is; 1 can’t wash 
my hands of the speech. It will stick to 
me for ever. It’s like the damned spot in 
Shakspere. All the perfumes of Arabia 
<annot 
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**Look here, Prior,” said the Chief 
Justice, “‘ that’s all very fine, but you’ve 
got to deny that speech.” 

I said I couldn’t, and he never spoke 
tome again. It has come to this, that 
Melton Prior, war-artist, has been cut by 
the Chief Justice of the Transvaal! Can 
I hold up my head again? Can I look a 
jury of my countrymen in the face ? 
Luckily I had nerve enough left to sit on 
the bench at the Pretoria trial and make 
sketches of the court. My profession was 
like a plank to a drowning man, drowning 
in the Chief Justice’s disesteem. 

Of the trial nothing need be said here; 
but I have a strong opinion that it is 
Mr. Barnato whom the Reformers have to 
thank for a much earlier release than they 
might otherwise have experienced. That 
clever littke man, who made it clear that he 
knew nothing of the Jameson raid, which 
he strongly disapproved, used all his 
influence with President Kruger, and did it 
with consummate tact. He had the cards 
in his hand and played them with delicate 
skill. His group of mines was left practi- 
cally without directors, which meant that 
they must be shut down, or run the risk of 
chaos. He boldly faced the position, and 
told Kruger that he had decided to close 
his mines. His example would have been 
immediately foliowed; the miners would 
have been thrown out of employment, and 
anarchy would have confronted the Boers 
with a more serious situation than that 
which was created by the raid. 

From this point my interest was trans- 
ferred to Rhodesia, and in compliance 
with a telegram from home I set out at 
once for Buluwayo. 





Y brothers, Rob and Hillary, were 
enthusiastic wheelmen, and so 

was I an enthusiastic wheelwoman; but 
they would never allow me to accompany 
them unless they were going on some 
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little snippy three-mile ride 
along the asphalt road, and 
I knew I could ride quite as 
well as they if only I had 
the chance, and | was just 
longing to do so. 

It isn’t a bit of fun, as anyone 
knows, to trundle your wheel as 
if you were going to a funeral, 
and I was simply possessed to 
get out and race over jagged 
roads at a break-neck pace, and 
climb hills that were straight 
up and down, and do all sorts of 

lood-curdling things. 

I did them all on that memorable night, 
and, somehow, it wasn’t half the fun I 
expected. 

Dear me! 
every detail ! 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and 
we had been at our country place about 
three weeks. 

It had been an intensely warm day, so 
we all stayed up very late, sitting on the 
verandah and enjoying the little breeze that 
had sprung up. 

A neighbour of ours, Ronald Bates, a 
very nice fellow, but who would be ever so 
much nicer if the boys didn’t tease me so 
unmercifully about him, had come over to 
see me—I mean Rob—and we sat there 
talking until the Town Hall clock struck 


How perfectly I remember 
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eleven. Then Ronald lit his search-light, 
and jumped on his wheel and rode away. 

We lingered a little while after this, then, 
there ‘being absolutely nothing else to do, 
all of us bade each other ‘Good night” 
and went up to bed. 

I was just about to undress when a 
thought struck me—a thought which, for 
an innocent one, had about the most 
horrible consequences that could be 
imagined. 

On a chair by the window lay Rob’s 
bicycle suit, upon which he had asked me 
to sew some buttons. My eye fell upon it 
and then I looked out of the window. 

It was the most heavenly night. The 
leaves were like lace-work, and hung per- 
fectly motionless in the brilliant moon- 
light. The crickets and other insects 
were chirping lustily, and the grass and 
all the green things smelt delightfully 
sweet and fragrant in the night air. Away 
in front of me, as far as eye could reach, 
swept the smooth macadamised road, 
looking like a fairy path in whiteness and 
evenness. 

They say to look at the moon too long 
deranges people, and that is the only way 
I can account for what I did. 

I slipped off my pretty organdie gown 


as quietly and as quickly as I could, and 
stepped out of my buckled slippers, and 


in another minute I was getting into that 
bicycle suit. Of course, Rob is taller than 
I, but I buttoned the cuffs of the knicker- 
bockers around under my knees, and as 
the things were about like gun-cases any 
way, it didn’t make so much difference 
that they were baggier still. The coat 
was such a dreadful misfit that I really 
couldn’t stand it, even at midnight, so I 
slipped out into the hall-closet where the 
boys keep their things, and brought ina 
worsted garment known as a “ sweater,” 
but which word I object to, so I call it a 
- perspirer 

This I pulled over my head, managing 
in the act to leave a few handfuls of hair 
intact. To my delight it filled out the 
coat sufficiently. Next I proceeded to my 
feet. I tried Rob’s shoes, but they were 
entirely too ungainly, and I was afraid I 
could not pedal with such clumsy objects, 
so I hunted up an old pair of tennis- shoes 
of my own. They were the biggest and 
the least ladylike of any of what the French 
would call my chaussure. 

After this there was only my hair to be 
considered ; but I managed that very well. 
I just brushed it all up as tightly as I could 
at the back and sides, and pinned it 
securely and flatly on top; then I drew 


on Rob’s Glengarry cap, and although a 
phrenologist might have thought there 
was something queer about the formation 
of my skull, I don’t believe anybody else 
would have noticed it. 

I was entirely ready now, 
sly peep in the mirror. 

Really, I didn’t make a—well, a half bad 
sort of boy. 

But I looked very young, and so small! 

As a girl, I look every month of my 
twenty-one years, and I am not considered 
especially petite; but as a boy, I was one: 
of those sallow things of about fifteen 
and I looked as if my growth had been 
stunted. 

I was not altogether displeased with 
my appearance—but, oh! I thought I 
wouldn’t for the world have Ronald see 
me! No doubt there are some straight- 
laced people who will be utterly shocked: 
to think of a young lady doing such an 
undignified thing ; but I can only say to- 
such people that some of the most charm- 
ing heroines in fiction, whom no one has. 
ever thought of criticising, have done the 
self-same thing. ‘Take, for instance, Miss. 
Helen Mar and Consuelo and Rosalind— 
doesn’t everyone admire them, and are 
they not considered three very fascinating 
ladies ? 

If this argument fails, I haven’t another 
to offer. When I was ready, I stood for a 
moment irresolute. Then I gazed once 
more out into the moonlight. That 
settled it. 

Nothing could have been more enticing 
than the night, and in two seconds more | 
was creeping stealthily downstairs. 

The boys keep their machines in a 
corner of the square hall, and it did not 
take me any time to get one out on the- 
porch, and to close the doors after me. 
My own wheel | ignored. When one 
goes to the length of putting on boy’s. 
clothing, one ought at least to ride a boy’s. 
wheel. 

I got the wrench out of the tool-bag 
and let the saddle down; then I calmly 
removed the lamp. It was too light to. 
require one, and, besides, I was so afraid 
someone might recognise me. 

Everything went beautifully, except that 
my hair seemed to be coming down, and in 
putting up my hand to tighten it, the- 
wheel fell over on the porch and made a 
horrible crash in the stillness. I waited 
a moment, but nothing happened, so I 
hurriedly carried the machine down the 
steps and jumped on. 

Oh, the luxury of jumping on! 

The words convey nothing to those 


and I took a 





who, like myself, have always had to wait 
until the right pedal is just exactly at a 
certain angle ; then, placing one foot upon 
it, have had to balance in mid-air, as it 
were, while we divided our skirt and 
wriggled into position on the saddle. 

Nothing of that now. I gave the 
machine a little shove-off first, then I 
hopped on as easily as you please, and I 
felt as I fancy the slaves must have felt 
after the Emancipation Act. 

Away we went. The road seemed like 
airy clouds under my wheels, and we 
skimmed along like a bird. The cool 
breeze fanned me like fairy zephyrs, and 
the moon, in its big, round, shimmering 
fullness, seemed to smile upon me and 
encourage me. 

It was the old story of forbidden fruit. 
I had always enjoyed bicycling, but my 
former rides had been nothing to this— 
this stolen one, at an unconventional 
hour, in an unconventional garb. 

I could have shouted and sung for very 
exuberance of spirit. 

But I did not propose just to trundle 
along—oh! dear, no! 

I could do that any time, so I turned 
into the worst road, and putting on full 
speed I proceeded to “scorch.” I bent 
like a monkey on a stick over the handle- 
bar, and I flew along like a thing pos- 
sessed. 

This I kept up for some time; then it 
became a trifle warm and tedious, so I 
back-pedalled and reduced my speed to a 
pleasant even gait. 

It was so refreshing to feel the breeze 
again, and the whir of the wheels as they 
crunched over the ground was a very 
agreeable sound 

I had been spinning along some time, 
thinking the most delightful thoughts and 
enjoying the greatest exhilaration, when 
all at once I became conscious of voices 
behind me, and the jingle of other wheels. 
At first I paid no attention to it, and rode 
corplacently on, and then suddenly it 
came over me, from certain indications, 
that I was being followed—or, even 
worse, pursued ! 

What sensations came over me then! 

I began at once to see my folly, and all 
my delightful thoughts took flight. 

Who on earth could it be who was pur- 
suing me ? 

Tramps, no doubt—I could hear two of 
them—and probably they thought I was 
only a little boy, and were after me to 
steal my machine, and perhaps — oh, 


horror upon horror!—to shoot me and 
Jeave me on the roadside to die. 
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All the strength seemed to die out of 
my limbs, and I could scarcely work the 
pedals at all. My grip relaxed on the 
handle-bar, and I felt that I should drop. 

Nearer and nearer the pursuers came, 
and I could hear the jingle of their rapidly 
revolving spokes. 

At length they were right behind me, 
and I heard one say to the other in a 
hoarse whisper— 

**Close him in on your side, and then 
we ’ll run him into the lock-up!” 

Great heavens! I, Josephine Howard, 
run into the lock-up. It was the most 


frightful thing I had ever heard, and I 
could have died at the thought of it. But, 


somehow, horror seemed to give me 
strength, and with a great forward lunge I 
gripped my machine tighter and shot off a 
length ahead. As I did so one of the 
men behind called out in a menacing 
voice — 

** Stop thief!” 

Stop thief ! 

And that remark was addressed to me! 

I began to scorch now in earnest. I 
ducked my head, bent my shoulders, and 
worked the pedals with all my might and 
main. Fortunately, the toe-clips were on, 
so that my feet did not slip off, for had I 
lost my footing for an instant, my pursuers 
would have been upon me. 

Over the dusty road I flew. Pebbles 
sprang out from beneath my whirling tires 
and whizzed about me like missiles. The 
dust was like grit between my teeth, and 
the perspiration was pouring off of me in 
streams. 

But not a moment stopped or stayed I. 
My breath came in gasps; my muscles 
began to ache, and I bounced over ruts 
and stones. 

But those demons were behind me, 
coming on, faster and faster, and losing 
no breath in conversation. It was the 
hottest chase I had ever known, and I 
thought of Indians chasing the white man 
on the plain, and all sorts of harrowing 
things that I enjoyed reading about, but 
which were so different in reality. 

I was approaching a steep hill—a hill 
that I had never ridden up in my life, and 
which some of the men, even, walked. I 
never dreamed of giving in. 1 urged my 
steed forward ; I stood bolt upright in the 
pedals, and I worked as I never knew it 
was in me to work. 

Panting breaths were behind me. 

An inward hope that I could distance 
them here rose up within me. 

My weight in all my own heavy garments 
was only a hundred and five pounds, and 
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the wheel I was riding was a nineteen- 
pound racer. Surely, 1 thought, no man 
could be as light as that. 

And I was right. I 
distance a trifle. I never felt so light in 
my life, and so unburdensome were my 
garments that there was absolutely nothing 
to hinder me. 

I should just like someone to see that 
hill some time, and to think of me riding 
it for my life! 

When I reached the top I didn’t seem 
to have a particle of breath in my body, 
and my mouth was so dry that my tongue 
could not moisten it. 

I had scarcely reached the level ground 
when I heard the dreadful ringing “of the 
other machines. 

A little house stood on the crest of the 
hill, and a man put his head out of a 
window as the bicycles were coming 
along. 

““What’s up ?” he called. 

Then one of my pursuers, in a voice 
that was well-nigh spent, shouted out this 
cruel lie : 

“Stop him! 
bicycle-burglar !’ 

Monster! It was probably his 
choice sobriquet! I shot ahead. 


did lengthen the 


_ It’s ‘Billy, the boy- 
own 

Beyond 
It looked 
straight up and down in the moonlight, 
and at any other time the sight would have 
appalled me. 

But it never fora moment daunted me 
then. 

I shoved off with utter recklessness, 
drew my feet up on the fork, and pro- 
ceeded to coast. 

How the wheel flew! 

Everything swam before me from the 
rapidity of my flight, and every moment 
I expected to be dashed to destruction. 

But | was mercifully spared, and nothing 
could have been more restoring or refresh- 
ing to me than that long coast. My 
strained muscles relaxed, the perspiration 
dried coolly on my brow, and the moisture 
came back to my lips. 

But although my strength was renewed, 
my agony was in no wise abated, and I 
could see no way out of the terrible 
situation. I could not ride on for ever, 
and sooner or later I should be over- 
taken. 

Presently another horror confronted me. 
At the foot of the declivity lay the railroad 
crossing, and as I was nearing it I heard 
the shrill warning cry of an approaching 
locomotive. 

Everything turned black for a minute, 
and I saw myself an inert and mangled 


the hill was a steep declivity. 
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something lying on the rails, to be picked 
up by strange hands and shuddered at. 

With this hideous picture in my mind I 
still kept on. It was like a person rushing 
headlong to his doom, and yet I could not 
help it. Doom stared me in the face on 
both sides, and it was only a question of 
which. 

Horrible as it was, the locomotive 
seemed preferable. Just as I reached the 
rails, around the rock-bound curve came 
the midnight train. A dark, looming, 
quivering phantom, shaking the earth as 
it thundered along, and bearing down with 
menace and fury upon all venturesome 
atoms that should stand in its way. A 
thin volume of black smoke trailed back- 
wards from the smoke-stack like a long 
dusky feather, and the glare of the head- 
lights was blinding to my eyes 

~My mind was almost paraly sed, and my 
muscles only worked mechanically. 

I was too insignificant an object to be 
seen by the engineer, and my life was a 
very small thing just then. 

But turn back I could not. And so, with 
the earth jarring beneath me, the rumble 
of the heavy machinery in my ears, and 
the blinding effulgence of the headlights in 
my eyes, I swept my machine upon the 
rails. 

Once, twice, thrice, I bounced. My 
wheel zigzagged, my heart stood still, but 
in a moment more I was on the other side, 
untouched, unhurt, though shivering and 
shaking to the very marrow in my bones. 

Something like a prayer of thanksgiving 
escaped me, though I had no breath nor 
voice to frame it. But there are silent 
peans, and I daresay they are quite as 
acceptable as formulated orisons. 

And then—oh, the joy of it!—my pur- 
suers had to wait until the whole train, 
which was an eastward-bound sleeper, and 
a long one, had passed by. This was an 
inestimable advantage to me. 

I would gladly have turned into another 
road, but, unfortunately, at that point there 
was none other, except along the rails, and 
I must perforce keep straight on, in full 
view, in the heavy moonlight. 

Again I started. The dangers I had 
passed through in some way kept up my 
courage, though I was fearing every mo- 
ment to feel the reaction. 

For a few seconds I had the intense 
relief of hearing no echoing whir, and 
then, all of a sudden, it started up again, 
horrifying, startling in the stillness. 

I redoubled my speed; I prayed for 
help, and my aching limbs did their best. 
But my pursuers seemed to have gained 
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strength also—possibly through their en- 
forced wait at the rails—and they came 
on—-nearer—nearer. 

My mother and the boys had often 
called me lazy, and made fun of me 
because I could not run along seam on 
the sewing-machine. 

What would they have thought could 
they have seen me then ! 

I had ridden about eight miles, all at 
the top of my speed, and over the worst 
roads in our neighbourhood. I had not 
stopped for a moment ; and although there 
had been times when it didn’t seem as if 
I could hold out a moment longer, still I 
had kept on, and my pursuers had not 
gained much on me. 

I had lost my title to laziness for ever 

Another spurt of strength came to me, 
and I used it all in pushing ahead. 

I felt insensibly that the distance was 
widening, and I was encouraged. 

In a little while now I should be in the 
village of the next town, and surely help 
in some form or other would come to me 
there. 

The path that lay before me was a 
narrow one, and much darker than the 
high road on account of the tall trees that 
bounded it on either side. 

But the riding was not half so good, 
and I was obliged to turn into the foot- 
path, on account of the sand, and ride on 
the embankment. It was a dangerous 
path, for every now and then my tires 
bumped against the gnarled roots of trees, 
and I would bounce half a foot out of the 
saddle. 

But if only I could reach the village, 
there might be a policeman or a night 
watchman or someone who might capture 
my pursuers and take them to the place 
they had spoken of taking me. 

I resolved to speak to the first person 
I met, and to throw myself upon his 
mercy. 

Anything were better than to keep up 
this terrible flight. 

The idea of the village spurred me on. 
My life depended upon reaching there. 

Bump! Bump! Bump! 

Thank heaven! That root was passed 
in safety. Oh! if only there might be no 
more ! 


CAPTURE. 


The men were still following. I could 
hear their breathing and the grinding of 
their chains as they came over the roots 
after me. They were obliged to ride 
single file now, and what a sight it must 
have been—three creatures flying madly 
over a narrow, dangerous path ; the chase 
headed by a terrified, hapless girl ! 

I got off the embankment first—I fairly 
flew from it—and once again upon the 
high road, I sprinted. 

They were quite a way behind, now—I 
could pomteuty hear them. The village! 
The village ! 

A light or two glimmered beyond the 
trees, and I could hear the distant twang- 
ing of a banjo or some other instrument. 

‘I was just about to cry out, in my grati- 
tude, “Saved!” when all at once, dz// 
ézt! sounded from beneath me, and in- 
stantly my hind tire went flat. 

Then | knew it was all over ; the game 
was up ; and like the hunted fox I was run 
to cover. The punctured tire could be 
urged no further. 

After all the dangers I had passed 
through—the hills, both up and down, 
the locomotive, the embankment, and 
with the village so near—I was lost! I 
simply dropped from the wheel. I let it 
fall, and I fell too. Nerveless, exhausted, 
almost too far gone to know or care, I lay 
upon the roadside and gasped for breath. 

Let them take me to the lock-up. I 
didn’t mind anything at that moment. 

A rattle, a clash, then a cry of “ At 
last!” and a pair of hands laid rough hold 
of me. 

*‘Look here, you young thief, you’re 
the dandiest rider this side of Jordan, but 
youre trapped at last, and perhaps you’ll 
know enough not to make a racket under a 
fellow’s window the next time you under- 
take to steal his wheel!” 

I looked up weakly. My cap fell off, 
and my hair came tumbling down. 

“What!” cried out the voice of my 
brother Hillary, but strange to me in its 
utter amazement. “ Josie ! ! My little sister 
Josie! Why, what under the sun does 
this mean ?” 

I fell into his arms and tried to hide my 
face in his neck. 

My other pursuer was Ronald Bates. 
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T is an indisputable though humiliat- 
ing fact that since the days when 
Norman-French ceased to be the language 
of Britain’s ruling classes, the paucity of the 
English vocabulary of the chase has been 
as marked a characteristic of the country 
as the scantiness of its sporting literature. 
The hackneyed old criticism that the 
Englishman makes a labour of his sport, 
while the Frenchman turns it into a show, 
and the German into a study, hardly 
accounts for a condition of things difficult 
to explain considering our national idio- 
syncrasy, which has elevated the love for 
manly sports to a prominence, it never 
before enjoyed. Nearer to the truth lies 
the intense practicalness which has earned 
us the reputation of being a nation of shop- 
keepers, while making us the ruling com- 
mercial nation of the globe. John Bull 


wants his sport for its own sake, and for his 


own sake. What his ancestors achieved 
in the same line, what his posterity will 
think of his own prowess, are to him 
matters to which he attaches far less 
importance than does the Frenchman or 
German. To read about his grandfather’s 
doings, or to write about his own adven- 
tures for the instruction of his grand- 
children, is as much against the grain of 
his nature after a hard day’s sport as it is 
after a long day’s toil in counting-house 
or Office. 

Of men like Gaston de Foix, Du Fouil- 
loux, or chivalrous Maximilian, who wielded 
the pen almost with the same skill as they 
did the crossbow or lance, England pro- 
duced absolutely not a single contem- 
porary, for even good old Twici, Edward 
the Second’s Master of the Hunt, stands 
revealed as a Frenchman, and in his 
“Craft of Hunting” we have the original 
“L’Art de Venerie,” just in the same 
way as, two hundred years later, Turber- 
ville’s much vaunted “ The Noble Art of 
Venerie,” is nothing but a pirated copy, 
down even to the woodcuts, of Du 
Fouilloux’s work. A nearer acquaintance 
with the sporting literature of England, 
France, and Germany enables one to say 
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that to every score of French or German 
works: on hunting and hawking there is 
but a single English one. In the vocabu- 
lary of the chase the numerical superiority 
possessed by the former tongues is even 
greater, and in either there exist a number 
of lexicographic works that deal exclu- 
sively with the technical terms of the 
chase. A single page in one of these 
dictionaries would suffice for those used 
to-day by Englishmen. 

That English art in relation to sport 
suffered for three centuries, until the 
middle or end of the last century, from a 
similar, nay, even greater, degree of 
neglect, is a fact that impresses itself very 
soon upon those who have vainly searched 
in galleries and print-rooms for English 
representatives of Stradanus, Snyders, Fyt, 
Weenix, Ridinger, and half-a-dozen other 
famous Continental delineators of sporting 
scenes. Our present purpose is to deal 
with one of the oldest and most prolific 
of these painters of animal and sporting 
subjects, Johannes Stradanus, otherwise Jan 
van der Straet, otherwise Giovanni della 
Strada, according to the German, Dutch, 
or Italian manner of spelling the master’s 
name. Borg in the year 1523, in the town 
of Bridges, as Bruges was often called, 
Stradanus became, at a tender age, a pupil 
of his father, and subsequently of Franck 
and Aertens, completing his education as 
a painter in Florence and Rome, where 
he appears to have worked in the studios 
of Volterra and Salviati, the pupil of 
Andrea del Sarto. His first great work 
was the result of a call to Naples to paint 
there the heroic deeds of Don Juan of 
Austria. He finally settled down in 
Florence, where he also died A.D. 1608.* 
No fewer than 388 of his pictures were 
reproduced by the graver on copper, and 
of these upwards of a hundred relate to 
the chase. Most of the copperplate 
copies of Stradanus’s pictures were the 
work of the well-known engraver Philip 


* By some authorities it is said that Stradanus 
was born in 1535 and died in 1618. 
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Galle, of Antwerp, in which wealthy and 
artistically important city he seems to have 
occupied th» position of a Goupil, for he 
not only engraved and published many 
hundred pi'ates, but he 
lucrative business for the sale of his own 
prints and taose of other masters. 
Foremost in interest from our point of 
view among Galle’s publications is a col- 
lection of one hundred and four copper- 
plate copies of Stradanus’s pictures ex- 
clusively dealing with the wild beasts, 
birds, and fishes that are chased and 


FOX-HUNTING: 


established a. 


UNEARTHING FOXES BY 


earlier prints, is excellent, and very far 
in advance of the scientific knowledge 
betrayed by the painter concerning the 
natural history and appearance of some 
of the animals depicted by his brush. 
Several of these, such as the unicorn 
and dragons of various form and shape, 
whose chase by fire, sword, and battle- 
axe is portrayed in a most realistic 


manner, betray the superstitious ignor- 
ance concerning /ere nature that prevailed 
three hundred years ago; while an almost 
equally crass ignorance respecting animals 
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Copy of a Picture by Stradanus (1523-1608). 


caught by man. The title, “‘ Venationes 
Ferarum, Avium, Piscium,” as well as the 
inscriptions below each picture, are in six- 
teenth century Latin, the burden of the 
latter being often of the most amusing 
kind. The plates that form this among 
connoisseurs well-known collection* are 
between ten and eleven inches in length 
by seven or eight inches in height. Their 
technical workmanship, particularly in the 


* Few collections in England possess copies of 
this work; even the Print-Room in the British 
Museum had no copy a year or two ago, its poverty 
in respect to sporting pictures and the absence of a 
« subject-catalogue,”’ being a regrettable feature. 


inhabiting populated parts of Europe is 
shown by others. Critics, we know, have 
found fault with Landseer’s stags, which 
are depicted with caudal appendages of an 
impossible kind. Stradanus erred in the 
same direction in more than one instance. 
Thus his elephants, to which a number of 
pictures are devoted, are occasionally por- 
trayed with bushy tails, like a big stallion’s 
that has never been docked. As others of 
apparently the same species are depicted 
fairly correctly, it is possible that the artist 
desired to show that there were two kinds, 
the bushy-tailed ones being probably 
meant to represent the African beast, for 
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it is this one that figures in the two 
pictures of fights in a Roman arena that 
form part of the collection, the Indian 
species never having participated on such 
occasions. Geographical knowledge, it is 


hunting grounds honoured by Stradanus’s 
brush. The brief inscription, ‘‘ Ignibus 
accensis Antris Vulpecula fallax, Fallitur, 
hirsutis que frigora pellibus arcet,” unfor- 
tunately does not disclose to us its locality. 


STAG-HUNTING IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


needless to say, was not Stradanus’s strong 
point, though it was probably as great as 
that of most of his contemporaries, while 
good Killiano Dufflaeo, who, we are told, 
wrote the doggerel subscription explain- 
ing the subject of each picture, betrayed 
equally hazy notions concerning natural 
history. 

Leaving out of consideration the pictures 
relating to apocryphal beasts, and con- 
fining ourselves to those representing the 
better-known animals of the chase, the 
illustrations I have selected from my copy 
of this work for the present article will 
give a fair idea of how the chase was con- 
ducted in those days. One of the most 
amusingly interesting to English readers 
is the one showing how foxes were 
slaughtered, literally by fire and sword, 
in Stradanus’s time. In this fierce vulpi- 
cidal war the dodges employed to this 
day when ferreting appear to have been 
used with startling success, which speaks 
volumes for the stock of foxes in the happy 


Another amusing, picture is the one 


illustrating the chase of the rabbit by 
means of the “very rapid English hounds,” 
the puppy-like, grossly over-fed canine 
heroes of this picture rendering nomen- 
clature of this special breed a matter of 
some difficulty. Dufflaeo immortalises 
himself by the following lines underneath 
the picture— 

Callidus effossis latitare Cuniculus antris 

Et generare solet verum persepe Catelli 

Anglorum celeres fallunt Pecus: ore prehendunt 

Illusum: predam Venatorique ministrant. 


The sportsman in the background, with 
his hound comfortably seated behind him 
on his cart-horse’s broad back, a position 
which the “‘ puppy,” jumping up on the 
horse in the foreground, is apparently 
also, though vainly, endeavouring to 
occupy, has seemingly had enough of this 
exciting sport, and is riding home. 
Hare-hunting by fair and foul means, as 
one might well call the sport our next 
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Illustration represents, seems to have been 
conducted on much the same principles. 
Underneath the picture are— 


Sic leporem in laqueos agitant per aperta fugacem 
Gramina, sicque canes rapidi sua terga sequitur. 


Like all mules depicted by Stradanus, the 
one we see in this picture has its tail 
docked in a cruel manner. 

Two pictures of stag-hunts, in one of 
which a fallow buck of impossible head 
figures in the foreground, deserve our 
notice. In the other one the working of 
rope and net snares, which played an 
important role in those days, is shown. 
While in a third the use of the stalking-cow 
for deer-stalking is quaintly illustrated. 

Distant Britain, to judge by the fact that 
the following instance of English sport is 
the only one to which our artist gave 
space, cannot have enjoyed the same 
world - wide reputation as the home of 
various sports which it now is so proud 
of. Impossible as it seems, it appears to 
have been generally believed that the 


completely tired out that they could be 
easily caught. Unfortunately the picture, 
which represents a night scene, is not 
suitable for reproduction by the process 
here employed. 

Concerning the mountain sports of the 
Swiss and Tyrolese some funny notions 
must have then prevailed. The last of 
our pictures represents the chase of the 
chamois in its native mountains, which, 
by-the-way, are of very modest elevation 
and easy accessibility. The man in the 
foreground is buckling his crampoons, or 
Sleig-eisen, on to his naked feet, which, it is 
needless to say, is an unknown practice, 
stout soles being necessary to keep the 
irons in place. Stradanus, who we can be 
sure had never seen a chamois, must have 
entertained the vaguest possible notions 
concerning their chase. He had probably 
lent an eager ear to the many fantastical 
tales then current respecting the habitus 
and /agd of this most agile of the antelope 
tribe. The long spears which figure so 
prominently in our picture were usually 





SNARING RED AND FALLOW DEER, 


English people hunted birds—the species 
is not given—at night-time by beating the 
trees, and thus rousing them from their 
nests. By continuing the disturbance the 
birds were prevented from perching on 
the branches, and thus were fine 


4CT?C finally so 
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not used in the manner indicated, but 
were thrown, javelin-like, at the beast, for 
to get within thrusting distance of a 
chamois without extraneous aid by which 
the animal is cornered is an impossible 
feat. The most amusing preof cf 
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THE CHAMOIS AND ITS CIIASE. 
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Stradanus’s ignorance concerning the 
chamois’ appearance is afforded by the 
manner in which he depicts the chamois’ 
horns. He had evidently once seen a 
pair of these horns (separated from the 
skull), but when he came to paint them he 
actually made the pot-hook bend forward 
instead of backward! As incorrect as its 
horns is the curling-up tail, pointed head, 
and the shaggy ridge of hair along the 
front of its throat. 

In keeping with all these absurdities is 
the suicidal leap in which one of the 
chamois is indulging, while others are 
apparently contemplating a similar end. 
This had reference probably to the myth 
that ibex and chamois, when hotly pur- 
sued, jump off the highest pinnacles, 
landing below on their horns, which break 
the fall. Only a receptive mind could 
take in all the wonderful feats which it 
was believed certain animals habitually 
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performed. A contemporary of Stradanus, 
and one of the greatest authorities on the 
chase of the deer, wild boar, and bear, the 
Sieur Jacques du Fouilloux, in his famous 
work, which our own Turberville blindly 
copied, tells us gravely that “at any 
time the Ysarus (chamois) desires to 
scratch its thighs, it sticks its claws 
in so hard that, on account of their 
being reversed (reuirees), it cannot with- 
draw them, and thus it falls from the cliffs 
and breaks its neck.” While the great 
medizval sportsman, Emperor Maximilian, 
who probably shot more chamois than any 
man till the invention of breech-loading 
long - range rifles much facilitated that 
sport, informs one quite seriously that 
when the buck chamois feels the end of 
his days approaching he will rub his horns 
off in the middle against rocks, and when 
he has done so, he loses his appetite and 
dies from starvation. 


A LOVER’S RAISON D’ ETRE. 


Since you are you, and I am I, 


It does not need a passer-by 


To tell us we exist and why. 


What happy moment they have missed 
Who have not managed to exist 


Either as kissers or as kissed. 





Ne 





years 

English 

children 

have been the 

favourites 

among foreign 

trainers : pos- 

sibly because 

they add to a 

high average 

of good looks 

and intelli- 

gence the 

pleasant bear- 

ing that 

seldom or 

never becomes sullen. In the old days a 

good business man looked out for such 

boys and girls as were very poor and con- 

sequently cheap. ‘They were taken away 

from their guardians to learn the ugly, 

unnatural contortions and meaningless 

gymnastics by which certain people are 

amused. Sometimes they came back to 

their native town skilled acrobats or circus- 

riders; often the constitution could not 

stand successive shocks: an accident 

would happen; they would not come 

back. Nobody inquired too closely into 

these matters, probably for fear of injuring 

the reputation of the poor hard-working 

trainer, who had as much right to live as 
you or I. 

In order to prove this condition of 
things I will repeat a single story out of 
the — ; have heard. This one was 
told me by Mr. John Maskelyne of the 
Egyptian Wall, and to avoid error, I will 
use his own words as far as memory per- 
mits. ‘‘When I was a young man,” he 
said in course of a recent conversation, “I 
lived in a house with a foreign fellow who 
trained children for the stage. During the 


first months of my stay he was without 
pupils ; but one day he went to the vicinity 
of the district schools and watched the 
children coming out. One very pretty 
little boy took his fancy, and he followed 
him home. The mother was a poor 
widow, and with a little specious argument 
the trainer had no difficulty in persuading 
her to apprentice her child. He brought 
him to the house and commenced the 
training. His feet were strapped to the 


floor and he stood up and was gradually 
bent backwards to make the joints move 


easily. Other sufferings followed. He 
was always screaming and always badly 
bruised, but we had no right to interfere ; 
he was his master’s apprentice, and bound 
to submit accordingly. After a year or so 
there was an accident: the trainer went 
too far and killed his unfortunate little 
pupil. He escaped with a year’s imprison- 
ment, and doubtless proceeded after his 
release to get more apprentices. Perhaps 
his experience made him more careful.” 

Careful investigation points to the pre- 
valence of child-training in England, and 
to the comparative immunity of trainers 
down to the year 1894, when, in response 
to numerous complaints, the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children came to 
the rescue, and obtained the passing of 
**An Act to consolidate the Acts relating 
to the Prevention of Cruelty to and Protec- 
tion of Children.” By this much-needed 
measure (57 and 58 Vict., cap. 41) an 
effectual bar to the procedure was insti- 
tuted, for the provisions included (infer 
alia) the following— 

(1) “If any person over the age of six- 
teen years who has the custody, charge, 
or care of any child under the age of 
sixteen years wilfully assaults, ://-/reats, 
neglects, abandons, or exposes such child, 
or causes or procures such child to be 
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assaulted, 2//-treated, neglected, abandoned 
or exposed in a manner likely to cause 
such child unnecessary suffering or injury 
to its health that person shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour.’ 

A heavy fine and imprisonment with 


WENT TO THE THE 


AND WATCHED THE 


VICINITY OF 


hard labour are the penaities attached to 


the clause. Still more to the point is 
paragraph d of the second clause of the 
Act, which speaks with no_ uncertain 
voice— 

“If any person causes or procures any 
child under the age of sixteen years, or 
having the custody, charge, or care of any 
such child allows that child to be in any 
place for the purpose of being trained as 
an acrobat, contortionist, or circus per- 
former, or of being trained for any exhibi- 
tion or performance which in its nature is 
dangerous, that person shall, on summary 
conviction, be liable, at the discretion of 
the court, to a fine not exceeding twenty- 
five pounds, or alternatively, or in default 
of payment of such fine, or in addition 


DISTRICT 
CHILDREN COMING OUT. 


OF CHILD ACROBATS. 


thereto, to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding 
three months.” 

There are certain provisos, of which the 
only one to be noted here runs as follows— 
“Paragraph d of this section shall not 

apply in the case of a 
person who is the parent 
or legal guardian of a 
child and himself trains 
the child.” 

Furthermore, the Act 
permits a magistrate on 
sworn information to issue 
a search - warrant and 
thereby authorise forcible 
entry on premises where 
a child is alleged to be 
detained for the purposes 
above enumerated. ‘This 
benign Act of Parliament 

speaks volumes for the 

state of affairs it was 
made to suppress, and 
the vigilant Society for 

Prevention of Cruelty 

to Children has made 

its every clause a terror 
to evil-doers. 

From the day on 
which it became law 
the effect of the 

measure was rapid and 
astonishing. The foreign 
trainers of children made 
a short effort to evade 
detection by changing 
their quarters, but the 
Society has agents in 
every large town, and 
no attempt to hide was 
SCHOOLS of any avail. A general 
exodus of the foreign 
element was the inevit- 
able and satisfactory result. 

Had the mischievous side of child- 
training ended with the Act which came 
into force less than two years ago, there 
would have been no need to write about 
it. But certain evils remain and flourish, 
partly by means of a change of the scene 
of operations, and partly through abuses 
which have crept in under the shelter of 
the proviso quoted above. 

The dangers of child-training are too 
apparent to need much exposition. The 
man unable to discriminate between 
humanity and sentimentality points to 
acrobats as they are, and finds them 
healthy and well developed, without for 
one moment asking what has become of 
the failures of the system, of those who 
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have died in training or become perma- 
nently injured. Undoubtedly it is possible 
for a teacher with a knowledge of 
anatomy successfully to train children to 
become acrobats and contortionists, but 
not twenty-five per cent. of the foreign 
men engaged in training rely on anything 
other than constant practice and violence. 
As a result of their ignorance, the 
children trained frequently suffer from 
grave internal disorders, die before their 
time, and are at no period of their lives 
fitted for anything else but the work of 
an acrobat. When they reach middle age 
many break down, and having no other 
means of earning a living, buy trained 
animals and add their mite to the sum of 
the world’s cruelty. Can it be expected 
that men brought up as they have been 
will have any kindness to spare for 
animals? Inured to painful sights, they 
have become indifferent to them. Again, 
the way in which certain trainers treat 
their animals may suggest how they 
have been accustomed to deal with their 
pupils. 

Fathers may be supposed to treat their 
children with kindness, and although the 
N.S.P.C.C. shows innumerable exceptions, 
the rule may be considered a safe one; 
but training children to do unnatural 
sense of 


things frequently corrupts all 
kindness, and competition in the profes- 


sion calls aloud for consideration. Then 
cruelty steps in. It can never be far off. 

In “‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” Charles Dickens 
humorously refers to the infant phenom- 
enon—Miss Ninetta Crummles—in the 
following passage: “‘ The infant phe- 
nomenon, though of short stature, had a 
comparatively aged countenance, and had, 
moreover, been precisely the same age— 
not, perhaps, to the full extent of the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, but 
certainly for five good years. But she had 
been kept up late every night, and put 
upon an unlimited allowance of gin-and- 
water from infancy to prevent her growing 
tall, and perhaps this system of training 
had produced in the infant phenomenon 
these additional phenomena.” Yet the 
novelist gives us to understand that Mr. 
Vincent Crummles was not a hard-hearted 
man. 

The phenomena referred to by our 
great novelist exist to-day, and call for 
some investigation. Acrobatic training 
tends to increase stature, yet there are one 
or two troupes to be seen sometimes in 
London and the provinces, and plenty 
to be met with abroad, where a midget is 
the attraction—a midget hiding his woe- 
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begone face under the stage smile, appeal- 
ing for laughter on account of some cruel 
deformity. There may be children who 
will stop growing naturally to please their 
parents and trainers, whose health is in 
no way undermined by such procedure, but 
the strictest inquiry is called for where 
a child performs with adults. 

The public taste is careless rather than 
corrupt. Set a couple of gaily dressed 
children upon a high trapeze, with applause 
for the guerdon of their success, and death 
or disablement for failure, and the best- 
natured, kindest-hearted man seems to 
find pleasure in the sight. He is sure 
there will be no accident. I have seen a 
young performer slip and recover her 
balance with an effort positively painful to 
witness, but the audience has concluded 
that the slip was a stage device and has 
applauded. One fact needs recognition. 


THE MOTHER WAS A POOR WIDOW. 


Performing children go through their feats 
at the will of their parents and guardians, 
not from choice, but from necessity. 
Although the Act of 1894 has dealt a blow 
to the system, it has not killed it, for the 
training of children is practised extensively 
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abroad, and more than one case has come 
to my knowledge of illegitimate English 
‘children being sold to foreigners to be 
trained for the stage. I may not gratify 
idle curiosity by mentioning names, but I 
can confirm this statement on no less an 
authority than that of the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, to say nothing of less well-known 
men. Antwerp and Brussels have been 

mentioned to me as centres of acrobat- 
making. 

The only way to diminish the possible 
sufferings resulting from training is for the 
public absolutely to boycott the foreign 
troupes of ac robats, circus-riders, and con- 
tortionists where children are engaged. 
The English ones are well looked after 
by the N.S.P.C.C., although the abuses 
existing are not in all cases touched 
by the Act of 1894, which was not, 
of course, retrospective in its action. 
The foreigners are absolutely uncon- 
trolled. A man may buy children in 
England—quite easily, and, I am told, 
legally—may disable two for every one he 
trains successfully ,and then bring the fittest 
to England and live upon their earnings. I 
understand that there are now certain re- 
strictions in France and Germany; but in 
the absence of a strong society like our 
own to enforce, and a strong public opinion 


created by it, little or nothing can be done. 
No permanent good will be effected until 
the foreigners can be boycotted or regis- 
tered. Registrationand asix- -monthly report 


from the N.S.P.C.C. and S.P.C.A. might 
make fair treatment of children and animals 
assured. I donot doubtthat there are dozens 
of good people quite ready to come forward 
and swear that children can only be trained 
by kindness ; that they have never seen or 
heard of any cruelty in connection with 
acrobatic or circus troupes ; that my state- 
ments are the combined result of impu- 
dence, ignorance, and mendacity. We all 
know these people, to whom an ounce of 
advertisement is dearer than a hundred- 
weight of fact, who will not hesitate 
to say that they have not even read the 
statements they wish to controvert, but 
have been told about them by a friend, or 
read an extract from them in a paper. 
Others will demand names and dates, as 
though comments on a bad state of things 
were only rightfully permitted to people 
with plenty of time and money to devote 
to libel actions. 

There are two sides to every ques- 
tion, and I endeavoured to find another 
aspect of acrobat-making. With this idea, 
and in the absence from England of the 
Craggs, the premier company of English 
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acrobats, I went to Sylvester Schaffer, at 
once’ the best-known and most humane 
man at that moment before the London 
public. He is an Austrian by birth, an 
Englishman by naturalisation, and his 
troupe consists of his own children and 
one or two apprentices. I visited him one 
morning when he was practising with all 
of them. They seemed to enjoy their 
work, and were unmistakably healthy and 
happy. I told Mr. Schaffer my object and 
my convictions. 

““‘T have two boys apprentices,” he said ; 
‘you are at liberty to ask them if I have 
ever ill-used them. I treat them as my own 
children,” and he called one to me and 
asked me to note how beautifully the lad’s 
muscles were developed. ‘‘I understand 
anatomy,” he continued ; “ the study has 
always been a pastime of mine, conse- 
quently I know how far to go and when to 
stop. I begin to teach myc hildren whenthe 7 
are two or three years old and their limbs 

can be easily moved. They go through 
their work thinking it is play ; they learn 
to use the bars and trapeze quite naturally. 
The muscular development follows rapidly ; 
they are all healthy, and seldom or never 
need a doctor.” 

“Do you consider it is possible to train 
children without any degree of acute 
suffering ?” I asked him. 

“Only under special circumstances—if 
the trainer understands what he is about. I 
have been trained in a ballet-school, and 
was taught acrobatic business by my own 
father. Before six the training should 
commence, and ‘there will be little or no 
suffering; if between eight and twelve, 
there must be pain; after that training is 
very severe indeed. Then, again, much 
depends on the extent and duration. Some 
men overtax their pupils; it is the greatest 
mistake ” 

“* What is your experience of the training 
of children on the Continent 7” I asked, 
and stated my own views. 

At first Mr. Schaffer was unwilling to 
speak about the matter, because, as he 
pointed out fairly enough, it was quite open 
to people to say he was endeavouring to 
decry his competitors. Then I represented 
to him the importance of practical 
evidence upon the matter and that there 
was no necessity to publish names. Finally 
he acknowledged the truth of my argu- 
ment and ina very few sentences confirmed 
my opinions. 

“The truth is very simple,” 
‘the majority of trainers are ignorant 
men and do harm even without bad 
intention. I have met men who want to 


he said; 
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imitate my business. Well, there are 
tricks that have taken me years to teach: 
they endeavour to produce them in six 
months at the outside. What can the 
result be? You cannot force a_ body, 
although you may train it. Force breaks 
up a constitution. There are brutes in 
the profession, fellows who make their 
children do a trick fifty times at practice 
to the serious damage of their health. 
During the last few years”—he evidently 
unconsciously referred to the Act of 1894— 
“these men have had a lot of trouble. 
People have been looking after them, and 
most have gone back to the Continent, 
though in France and Germany there is 
strict supervision now. I had nothing to 
fear at any time—in fact, as you may 
know, I became a naturalised Englishman. 
There are a lot of nasty things in the 
business, and plenty of cruel men who 
teach by fear. What I have told you I 
have noticed in the course of my long 
experience. There would be more to say, 
but I do not like to pry into other people’s 
affairs.” 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Holmes, a 
well-known and highly respected agent, I 
was enabled to have an interesting chat 
with Mr. E. Volta, of the famous Hanlon- 
Volta combination. He has been in many 


Continental cities, spent most of his life 
among acrobats and circus-riders, and told 
me he has never seen a single instance of 


cruelty of any kind. He admitted the 
possibility of suffering to children trained 
unskilfully, but expressed a general 
opinion that the training does them 
good. I outlined such evidence as I 
have collected, but Mr. Volta was faithful 
to his first point of view. Had he 
admitted the existence of occasional 
cruelty while stating that good treatment 
is the rule, his opinions would have 
carried greater weight. I have noticed 
overt acts of cruelty z# coram populo here 
and abroad, slight in themselves, but 
eminently suggestive. Under these cir- 
cumstances, although I do not question 
his good faith, 1 cannot consider that 
Mr. Volta has given the greatest possible 
attention to his surroundings. In any 
event, the evidence of such an experi- 
enced man is entitled to all consideration, 
and I publish it freely without regard to 
its possible effect upon the case I en- 
deavour to state. I should be delighted 
to think that he is right and I am wrong, 
but the weight of evidence is on my side. 
A great acrobat can scarcely hold a 
normal opinion about the dangers of his 
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profession. The term “roughing it a 
bit” will cover a multitude of sins. 

It is hardly worth while to bring forward 
the opinion of English medical men upon 
the results of bad and forced training, or 
the experience of managers upon the 
treatment of the majority of foreign- 
trained children, because the worst results 
never come before either. I have no 
wish to indulge in sensational facts, and 
therefore refrain from giving details of 
the actual methods employed by trainers 
to bring up human limbs in the way they 
should not go. My object is to call for 
the strictest attention and supervision 
for foreign child-shows in England. A 
question well worth asking is this: What 
is there in exhibitions of the acrobatic 
sort to atone for what is undergone in pro- 
ducing them? Is there beauty in con- 
tortion or art in exhibitions partaking of 
the gruesome? In bygone days we were 
satisfied with the feats of men and women, 
to-day the crowning joy seems to come 
when children risk life and limb for our 
amusement. Legislation has been called 
in to the service of the young, but an 
English law cannot touch a foreign abuse. 
To avoid the abuses the public mind must 
be stirred, the public eyes opened. 

We are drifting into a bad condition of 
apathy and indifference, and yet there is 
sufficient public spirit to protest against 
some exhibitions. A few months ago a 
man was engaged at a London hall to 
walk on knives and make other offensive 
exhibitions of his powers of endurance. 
The attempt to gain approval for this was. 
a failure, but the low opinion in which the 
public taste is held was shown by the 
attempt to inflict such a sight upon healthy 
minded men and women. It is impossible 
to establish a Court of Good Taste, and 
bring all useless and depraved forms of 
amusement before a select committee, but 
it is, perhaps, possible to inculcate a dis- 
taste for the merely sensational. In the 
meantime, without interfering with any 
man’s legitimate freedom, we have a right 
to know that momentary amusement of 
thoughtless people is not obtained at the 
cost of the permanent damage of our fellow- 
creatures, and that it is not encouraging 
the sale of any helpless child. 

Those of us who know the byways of 
modern stageland recognise urgent need 
for certain reforms; but fierce denunciation 
of abuses will do little good. Only by 
constant striving to awaken a deeper public 
interest in the welfare of our most helpless 
entertainers will improxement be effected. 
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By GRANT ALLEN 


T was in the smoking-room of the 
Parthenon. Mr. Hector Blythe, the 

well-known young poet, was lounging at 
full length, with that native grace which is 
his peculiar trade-mark, in the easiest of 
the comfortably padded club arm-chairs, 
blowing forth rings of smoke as light and 
airy as one of his own famous “ Rondeaux 
in Nicotine.” His eyes were languidly 
occupied in perusing Punch; one foot 
meanwhile beat a devil’s tattoo close to 
the legs of the table which had the honour 
to hold his cup of black coffee. 

The door swung on its hinge. 
member entered. 

“Morning, Blythe.” 

** Morning, Marriter.” 

The editor of the Gadfy took up a paper 
lazily. He glanced through it with the 
familiar, superficially critical air of the man 


A fellow- 


who has glanced through so much printed 
matter in his time that he has quite lost the 


power of really reading. To skim and snort 
was the extent of his tasting. ‘I hate the 
Balloon !” he said, laying it down with a 
curl of his cultured pe. **Such a pack 
of women writers! They’re spoiling 
journalism, as they spoilt literature long 
ago—these learned women! I can spot 
them at a glance. All their geese are 
swans. No idea of the pruning-knife. No 
measure in anything!” 

“You and I are bachelors,” Blythe 
answered with an odd smile. ‘ Perhaps, 
if we were married, we’d be glad to set 
the dear creatures down to anything on 
earth that would keep them quiet.” 

Marriter took up the Pillory. ‘I dare 
say,” he answered. ‘‘ That may account 
for it, no doubt. Half these articles are 
by Pilcher’s wife and sisters. But you 
don’t catch me putting my head into that 
noose. An editor, my dear boy—an 
editor must be free to observe men and 
manners.” 

‘* And when you say men, you include, of 
course, women.” 

“Of course; the whole includes the 
part, doesn’t it ?” 

Blythe blew some more 
rings were the envy 


His 
younger 


rings. 
of the 


members. ‘‘ By the way,” he drawled out, 
“I’ve got no end of a clever manuscript 
I want to show you. The author’s a friend 
of mine. I wish you’d glance over it.” 

““What’s his name ?” 

** Norman Inwood.” 

““H’m. Good name; distinctive. Don’t 

care tuppence for your Johnsons and your 

Wilsons and your Robinsons. Their names 
never stick. But Norman Inwood—excel- 
lent! Has a lilt, a ring in it!” 

“Then you’ll read the article ?” 

“Trot it out! Short shrift and no 
favour!” 

“* Judgment before execution, Marriter! 
None of your Jedburgh justice ! Here it 
is, then. Glance through it and see what 
you think of it.” 

The doughty editor sat down and 
skimmed the manuscript, with occasional 
snorts—his approving snort, Blythe rather 
fancied, not his dangerous sniff of hostile 
criticism. 

“Well, will it do?” Blythe inquired, as 
he reached the last page. 

“‘First-rate. Solid style. There’s stuff 
in Mr. Inwood. Good virile writing, too. 
Knows how to use his tools. A man who 
knows that can go wherever fate may lead 
him. I’ll print this bit. Is his name and 
address on it?” 

“No,” Blythe answered, smiling. ‘“ He 
prefers you should communicate with him 
through me. But I’ll forward any note 
you choose to send. I’m glad you like 
it.” 

““H’m. Gives no address ? 
guesses what ‘haf means! However, he 
can write. And my name ’s not Cato. 
Shall we say two guineas ? 

“It will be wealth to Norman Inwood.” 

“So much the better. JZ catch him 
first; he sticks to me. He’ll go far, your 
protégé. Thanks for recommending him. 
If he can keep it up like this, I should 
say he was the very man cut out for the 
Gadfly.” 

““He’s as clever as he can hold,” Blythe 
answered, and drank off his coffee. ‘‘ But 
whether he can sting up to the Gadfly’s 
mark is quite another question.” 


Well, one 
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For the next three weeks the readers of 
that somewhat dull print, the Gadfly, were 
agreeably surprised by three excellent 
articles, smart and amusing without being 
either flippant or spiteful, and signed 
«*N. I.”’—a new writer in these columns. 

‘‘T wish,” Marriter said once or twice, 

‘you’d give me Norman Inwood’s address, 
Biythe. The fellow interests me. I want 
to have a talk with him.” 

But the poet only smiled. ‘A con- 
fidence is a confidence,” he answered 
mysteriously. ‘Shall I go and betray it ¢ 
No, my dear Marriter, never! If you 
want to find out a Norman Inwood for 
yourself you must go out into the byways 
and discover one, as I did!” 

“‘T believe,” Marriter cried, with a little 
flash of suspicion, ‘‘ you’ve been playing 
me a trick, and you are Norman Inwood.” 

‘Word of honour, no. I am not the 
man. But—there are reasons why Inwood 
doesn’t wish to be known. So many things 
occur. You can fill in the blanks—a man 
of your experience. He desires for the 
present to preserve his incognito.” 

“It’s his real name?” the 
interposed suspiciously. “It 
pseudonym? Not a childish 
some well-known writer ?” 

** No, it isn’t a pseudonym. 
all I’ll tell you. You want to know too 
much. Restrain your ardour. Such 
marked curiosity almost borders on the 
feminine.” 

The epithet touched Marriter on his 
sorest point. He was the accredited 
champion of the masculine element. He 
would stand or fall by the virile in litera- 
ture. He adored Tom Jones, and went 
mad at the bare mention of George Sand 
or George Eliot. As for Sarah Grand, she 
was to his mind as a red rag to a bull ina 
Spanish arena. 

Still, it piqued him that he could not 
discover the whereabouts of this mysterious 
fellow, Inwood. The ideal editor should 
know his contributors. He should gather 
them to his fold. He should ask them to 
supper at an oyster-room in the Strand, 
keeping up the traditions of old English 
good-fellowship. 

In this mind, he wrote a note inviting 
Mr. Inwood to sup with him at Romano’s. 
(So old English, you know, Romano’s! ) 
And Inwood wrote back, without address 
given, declining the invitation on the 
singular plea that he never went out with 
anyone to supper; which, of course, only 
heightened and deepened the mystery. A 
milksop, perhaps! Yet he wrote like a 
strong man; he had the tricks of a fellow 
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editor 
isn’t a 
vagary of 


And that’s 


who knows au fond the ins and outs of 
humanity. 

Marriter chafed under this repulse. He 
had half a mind to accept no more of the 
skulker’s manuscript. Only people said 
those “‘N. I.” articles were the brightest 
and breeziest things ever printed in the 
Gadfly. He determined, therefore, to 
possess his soul in patience for the 
present, and invited Norman Inwood to 
lunch with him at the Parthenon. The 
answer he received this time was still more 
surprising: “‘It would give me great 
pleasure, but—by the rules of the club I 
am excluded from the building.” 

How very singular! Expelled, could it 
be? or a fellow convicted of sneaking 
umbrellas ? 

That same night a proof came in late 
to the printer. Marriter happened to be 
there. It bore the inscription: “Send 
revise, if you please, not to Mr. Blythe, as 
heretofore, but to 73, St. Helen’s Terrace, 
Kensington.” 

The editor smiled a grim smile of satis- 
faction. Tracked to earth, no doubt. Was 
it not there that Norman Inwood hid his 
light under a bushel ? 

Next afternoon he sallied 
Kensington. He would ferret 
man. He would cail in the 
way possible on Inwood. 

He found St. Helen’s Terrace. Not 
the place a sad dog would have chosen, 
one would fancy. It wasa small row of 
very third-rate houses, mostly let in 
lodgings, and 73 differed only from the 
rest in having a pot or two of flowers 
rather nicely arranged in the ground-floor 
window. The editor knocked, for there 
was no bell. After a considerable delay 
the door was opened—opened by a lady. 
Arthur Marriter gazed at her. Dark eyes, 
dark hair, a Rossetti mouth, a Burne-Jones 
forehead. Altogether, a most beautiful 
and striking woman. Fine figure, too— 
lithe, graceful, lissome. He could see it 
all now. If/his was a specimen of Norman 
Inwood’s houris— 

“I beg your pardon,” the beautiful girl 
said in a peculiarly sweet voice. ‘‘ You’ve 
been kept so long standing. But the 
servant is out, and—nobody seems to have 
heard you.” 

‘Oh, don’t mention it,” the editor 
answered, with a gallant bow. Politeness 
to women (when you meet them in the 
flesh) is part of the old English concep- 
tion of manliness. Tom Jones, you will 
remember, knew his way with the sex. 
“T—I just came with a proof. Is that 
right?” And he held out an envelope 
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marked ‘‘ Norman Inwood, Esq., St. Helen’s 
Terrace.” 

The lady coloured up. “ Yes, quite 
right,” she answered. ‘‘ You’ll—you’ll 
leave it, I suppose ? Er—Mr. Inwood will 
return it.” 

‘*No, /hank you,” the editor answered, 
with rather marked emphasis. ‘I’ll wait 
for it, 7 you please. My name is Marriter, 
and I should very much like, if possible, 
to see Mr. Inwood.” 

The girl coloured still deeper. For a 
second she hesitated. Then she said ina 
perplexed voice, ‘‘ Won’t you come in and 
sitdown? I’ll—I’ll glance over it now 
and correct it at once for you.” 

He followed her into the sitting-room. 
It was small and bare, but an attempt had 
been made to relieve its monotony by a 
Ghirlandajo autotype and a little good 
needlework. She motioned him to a chair; 
he sat down. ‘‘ Andis Mr. Inwood in ?” 
he asked, as she tore open the envelope. 

The beautiful girl looked hard at him. 
**Mr. Marriter,” she faltered out, ‘“ I—I 
must throw myself on your mercy. Please, 
please don’t be angry! Jy name is Norman 
Inwood.” 

The first thing Arthur Marriter could 
find to say in his astonishment was merely 
this: “‘You Norman Inwood! What a 
strange name for a lady!” 

“It is, I know; but it isn’t my fault; 
my parents christe ned me so.” 

“*And why did you pretend to be a 
man?” the editor asked, half angry with 
himself for having given such good cause 
for so base a deception to such a beautiful 
woman. 

“I didn't. It was accident—pure acci- 
dent, I assure you. Mr. Blythe saw my 
manuscript and promised to show it to 
you; and you jumped at the conclusion 
that I was a man from the name—as people 
almost always do, unless they see me. So 
Mr. Blythe told me I’d better not unde- 
ceive you, because, he said, you hated 
women’s work, and wouldn't put it in the 
Gadfly. And I did as he advised, and sent 
my things through him—and—and that’s 
the whole story.” 

She glanced up at him timidly. Marriter 
the editor was a truculent fellow; but 
Marriter the man was distinctly human. 
That beautiful face disarmed him. 

“If all women wrote as you do, my dear 
lady,” he said, melting, ‘1 wouldn’t mind 
manning my paper with women.” 

Then he reflected, too late, that a distinct 
taurine touch in the collocation of his 
words betrayed his remote Irish origin. 

** Not really ? You like my work ?” 
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“Why, 
answered. 
** Shall I confess the truth ? 
a man’s—and a clever man’s, too. 
go and verve. 
seems to me to have such promise.” 

Miss Inwood clasped her hands and 


it’s admirable,” the editor 

His gallantry overcame him. 
I took it for 
It has 


No new writer on my staff 


looked across at him anxiously. ‘“ And 

you won’t throw me over,” she , pleaded, 

**now you know I’m a woman ?’ 

“Throw you over!” the gallant editor 
cried. He paused and held himself back. 
In the effusion of the moment, there at 
first sight, seeing that beautiful woman 
cast that appealing glance at him, he 
hardly knew where his feelings were going 
to carry him. ‘‘ My dear Madam, your 
contributions have always been welcome. 
They’re a thousand times more welcome 
now—since I know where they come from.” 

“Oh, thank you!” the girl murmured. 
“You know you were the very first editor 
who would look at my work. And—it 
meant so much to me. I’m grateful, very 
grateful. But I was afraid—perhaps— 
when you learnt I wasn’t a man—and that 
quite unintentionally I had, as it were, 
deceived you—I was afraid e 

“* Oh, dear me, no,” the editor answered, 
surprised at himself. ‘‘I may sometimes 
have misjudged women’s work in journalism. 
In point of fact, since I’ve read your 
articles, I feel sure I did. Youradmirable 
contributions He paused again and 
checked himself. ‘I shall be glad,” he 
said instead, ‘“‘to hear from you at any 
time.” 

“Oh, how kind you are!” the girl 
answ ered, and looked up at him gratefully. 
‘*‘ Hector said you were a good sort, and I 
see he was right in it.” 

** Hector!” She called the poet Hector, 
then. A thought struck Marriter. Why 
had she sent through Blythe? He was 
suddenly aware that this question mattered 
much to him. Could she be—his heart 
fluttered—engaged to the poet? Strange 
to say, he asked it of himself with a thrill 
of terror. Love at first sight! Why, he 
had poured columnsof scornon it! Columns 
of pure scorn, at two guineas a thousand! 
But when a woman has written such articles 
as those, and has eyes like hers, and looks 
at you as she did—hang it all, my dear 
fellow, a man may surely change his mind 
if he will. And Marriter was changing his 
now to some purpose, 

“You chose Mr. Blythe as the—er—the 
intermediary between us,” he interposed 
timidly. It was Azs turn to be timid now. 
<a suppose he’s—a—a great friend of 
yours 7’ 
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* oh. 
married 

Marriter leaned forward eagerly. 

**To be married to my cousin ?” 

Marriter drew a long breath of relief. 
It was so marked, indeed, that even Miss 
Inwood noticed it. 

““That’s well,” he said. ‘ Very well. 
I’m—lI’m extremely glad to hear it. One 
of the finest and best of our rising poets, 
Blythe ; I shall give a column—of favour- 
able notice—in our next week’s number, to 
his really striking ‘Idylls in Gossamer.’ I 
admire him very much. He’s an excellent 
fellow. . . . But I suppose it will be un- 
necessary, after this little interview, any 
longer to—to conduct our correspondence, 
our business correspondence, through him 
as intermediary ?” 

“Oh, if you don’t mind my being a 
woman ” Norman Inwood began. 

“Mind it!” the editor cried, shutting 
his eyes a moment. ‘ Jind it!” 

“There ’s no reason now why I 
shouldn’t send my work to you direct at 
the office.” 

“Certainly not,” Marriter answered. 
“Send it often—frequently! And—let 
me see—you won’t mind my discussing 


yes, he’s 


” 


engaged to be 


a small point of business, will you? Nor 
You’re very good. 


Well, in the interests 
of the paper—I’m both editor and pro- 
prietor—it’s desirable, of course, to keep 
a good contributor as a spécialité, so to 
speak; to give him a retaining fee, which 
will prevent him from spreading himself 
about generally everywhere. I came to 
see Mr. Norman Inwood to-day, as I 
believed, with the intention of offering him— 
well, a slight advance—say, three guineas 
an article in place of two, and a salary of, 
let us put it at fifty pounds a year, on con- 
dition he wrote for no other journal. 
Mr. Inwood having fortunately—I mean 
unfortunately, disappeared, would those 
terms suit Miss Inwood ?” 

The girl leant forward eagerly. Tears 
stood in her eyes. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Marriter,” 
she cried, ‘‘ do you really mean it ?” 

‘* A mere matter of business,” the editor 
answered quickly. ‘Jn the interests of 
the paper—God bless my soul, what’s 
happened to my fpince-nez?” And he 
wiped them vigorously. “I meant to 
make that offer to Mr. Inwood, as I say ; 
and I fail to see why a woman should 
be expected so receive less pay than a 
man for work which she can do—well— 
at least as well as anybody!” He ate 


his own words like a man while he was 
about it. 

If the recording angel took any note of 
that bold lie as to the editor’s intentions 
with regard to Mr. Inwood when he left 
home that afternoon, I can only say—he 
has degenerated since the days of Uncle 
Toby. 

Miss Inwood took refuge in a woman’s. 
sole resource under these trying circum- 
stances. ‘“ May I offer you a cup of tea?” 
she asked. 

Will the Parthenon believe it? ‘*Cup 
of tea?” the editor echoed, ‘the very 
thing! I’d give worlds for a cup of tea! 
(Ensure me at least twenty minutes alone 
with her!)” 

And before those twenty minutes were 
over the editor had learnt by dexterous 
inquiry that Norman Inwood was the sole 
support of a widowed mother, that till 
lately she was engaged as a nursery 
governess, and that the articles in the 
Gadfly had opened a new world which 
meant wealth and life to her. 

‘Engaged as a nursery governess!” he 
exclaimed to himself, as he walked slowly 
home. ‘ That extraordinary woman—cut 
out for a brilliant literary career—engaged 
as a nursery governess! I shouldn’t be 
surprised if before very long she was 
engaged—another way. But no; she’s 
too good for me, and too beautiful, and too 
clever! I dare not ask her! What eyes! 
And what English!” 

Three months later, in the smoking- 
room of the Parthenon, Tom Parkins 
looked up from the pages of the 
Gadfly and observed to Seymour Wilson, 
that pungent ///érateur, ‘‘ Extraordinary 
change come over this paper of late! 
Pleasant feminine touch in it. Doesn’t sting 
so much now; seems content to flaunt its 
wings and gad about in the sunshine.” 

“Women writing on it—that’s the 
trick,” Seymour Wilson remarked, with a 
long slow puff. ‘“‘ Marriter’s clean out of 
his mind. Gave me the sack. J, ME, 
Sir—that idiot!” 

““What’s made him introduce such a 
salutary change ?” Tom Parkins inquired, 
without taking any note of the personal 
equation. 

“Oh, haven’t you heard? He’s gone 
wrong, like the rest of them. Married 
that woman who signs herself, ‘ N.I.’ 
Positively married her! It’s an awfully 
sad case. But these things can’t be helped. 
Men will go demented.” 
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T was early in the eighties that my 

attention was first called to the 
Matterhorn by hearing the President of 
Leland Stanford University describe his 
ascent of that mountain. He told a tale 
so terrible that, while my spirit was fired 
with a determination to see this wonderful 
rock pyramid if ever I went to Europe, I 
concluded that I should be satisfied with 
beholding it from below, without risking 
my life in its ascent. There was, however, 
a slight mental reservation in this decision ; 
and when, in 1885, I first saw this mag- 
nificent rock towering above me, I was 
seized with an irresistible longing to attain 
its summit. It does, indeed, look rather 
formidable ; yet, to one who has a taste 
for rock - climbing, no other mountain 
seems so inviting. But alas! ten pounds 


is a large sum to spend ona single day’s 
pleasure, especially with a protracted stay 


abroad still in view. Unluckily, the idea 
of reimbursing myself by a lecture or a 
magazine article had not then dawned 
upon me ;-: so I reluctantly turned my steps 
onward, cherishing the determination that 
some day I would come again and fulfil 
my heart’s desire. 

Though its execution was long delayed, 
the purpose then formed was never aban- 
doned ; and joyfully I sailed, at last, over 
the sea, on my way to the goal of my 
ambition. The months of June and July 
were delightfully spent in the midst of the 
picturesque scenery of the Tyrol, while 
revisiting a decennial performance of 
the Passion Play discovered at Vorder 
Thiersee in 1885; but my thoughts were 
ever turning toward Switzerland. My pro- 
menades and mountain climbs were under- 
taken, not merely for their own sake but as 
a preparation and training for the greater 
task before me. The ascent of the Gross 
Glockner, one of the most difficult snow 
mountains of the Eastern Alps, was, how- 
ever, of no special advantage save for the 
strengthening of the muscles from so many 
hours of climbing, and also of the nerves, 
by getting used to positions of danger. 
Monte Cristallo, one of the Dolomites, 
was a much better preparation for the 
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Matterhorn. Here one has two hours of 
stiff rock climbing—stiff, that is, for a 
beginner—though the mountain is called 
neither difficult nor dangerous for experi- 
enced climbers who are absolutely free 
from giddiness. One spot, however, styled 
the Bése Platte, is harder than any on the 
Zermatt side of the Matterhorn; for here, 
to use an Irish bull, I was obliged to step 
farther than I could reach, which was never 
the case on the greater mountain. 

At the Hétel Mont Cervin, in Zermatt, 
an imposing structure of six stories, I 
settle myself for an indefinite period, since 
the conquest of the Matterhorn, except by 
special good fortune, is not to be achieved 
in a day. The following morning nota 
trace of the grand old mountain was 
visible; but presently the veil of mist 
parted, disclosing the familiar outlines of 
that massive rock, clothed in its scanty 
garb of snow, from which it seemed to be 
shaking itself free, as if despising the pure 
white covering in which its neighbours 
contentedly repose, and proudly raising 
its uncovered head to the sun and stars. 
For a week or more the weather had been 
changeable and bad, so that the mountain 
was in no condition for climbing. Though 
nearly all the snows of winter at once slide 
from its steep slopes to the glaciers at the 
mountain’s foot, it is nevertheless true that 
the irregular ragged rocks allow of the 
lodgment of a few inches of snow here 
and there, enough to make the footing 
insecure and the handholds uncomfortable, 
thus increasing the danger both of freezing 
the extremities and of unexpectedly glis- 
sading down the mountain side. Accord- 
ingly, it isa rule of the guides to wait at least 
four days after a fall of snow, until it has 
entirely disappeared from many places, 
and in others, by repeated thawings and 
freezings, has become hard and firm. As 
it almost always snows on the mountains 
when it rains in the valleys, and occa- 
sionally when it does not, it sometimes 
happens that a succession of showers at 
intervals of a few days renders the rock 
mountains dangerous for weeks at a time. 
Such being the condition of things in early 
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August, there was opportunity for a good 
rest and a little preliminary exercise before 
attempting the great climb. 

A quaint little village is Zermatt, with its 
single narrow street running from north to 
south, parallel to the course of the stream. 
It counts some fifty cottages of blackened 
larchwood, and perhaps a dozen hotels. In 
the centre of the village is a pretty Catholic 
church with slender tower, whence the bells 
chime out for frequent service. In the little 
cemetery to the south, among the humbler 
headstones of native villagers, stands the 
monument erected to brave Michel Croz 
of Chamonix, than whom no finer guide 
ever trod the peaks of Switzerland. Through 
the incompetence of another, he perished 
upon the neighbouring mountains. Thus 
for all time his death will serve as a warning 
to climbers to be sure not only of their 
own capabilities, but also of the skill of all 
the members of their party. Just outside 
the consecrated ground, but still within 
the shadow of the church, two granite 
coffins mark the burial-places of two other 
victims of the first Matterhorn tragedy. 
Beneath the names of Hudson and Hadow 
we read the inscriptions: ‘‘ Yea, Father, 
for so it was well pleasing in Thy sight,” 
and ‘‘ Be ye also ready.” Here, too, are 
the graves of one who fell while gathering 
flowers on the Riffelhorn, another who 
perished in a crevasse of the Findelen 
glacier, and a third whose death occurred 
upon the Lyskamm. Nearer to the entrance 
of the village, opposite the Hétel Mont 
Cervin, is the E nglish chapel, crowded 
every Sunday in the height of the season 
with worshippers. One side of this church 
also is lined with the graves of those who 
have perished in later accidents—victims 
of the Lyskamm, the Dent Blanche, and 
other mountains in the neighbourhood. 
The inscriptions are read annually by 
thousands, so that those who are buried 
here are in a manner immortalised. The 
record thus preserved is calculated to 
inspire even the stout-hearted with dread. 
Accordingly, though well aware of their 
existence, ,I postponed a special visit to 
the graves until after returning from my 
mountain climb. 

The narrow street of Zermatt usually 
wears a lively aspect. Occasionally, in 
good weather, one may see a genuine 
mountaineer setting off with his guides for 
some great climb; often parties on foot or 
mule-back, arriving or departing on the 
ordinary excursions of the tourist. Omni- 
buses hurry back and forth to the station, 
loungers wander idly to and fro, while the 
busy shopper rushes in and out of the little 
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doorways which line the ill-paved street, 
opening into shops where a complete outfit, 
whether of eatables or wearing apparel, 
may be obtained by the unprovided 
climber, or where the tourist» may pur- 
chase, in endless variety, pretty trinkets. 
and souvenirs of this famous mountain 
resort. 

No busier man can be found than the 
shoemaker, who will in a few days manu- 
facture a pair of heavy mountain shoes, or 
in a few hours make over your old ones so 
that you will not know that you have ever 
seen them before. Nowhere else do the 
shoemakers so well understand the moun- 
tain trade. Sir William Conway, who, on 
a particularly cold and windy day in 1894, 
made the ascent of Monte Rosa, wearing 
a pair of shoes just made for him in Zer- 
matt, said that, for the first time in his life 
under such conditions, his feet were warm. 
Well they might be, for the wise cobbler 
had provided the uppers with three thick- 
nesses of leather, while the soles were 
heavy in proportion. Though I had pro- 
cured in America heavy boots, especially 
for climbing, almost the first words of my 
guide in Zermatt were, “‘ You must have 
some new shoes.” And he took me at once 
to the shoemaker. That busy man, how- 
ever, said he would make over these. He 
placed a new layer of leather outside the 
others all around the lower part of the 
boot, added a heavy tap extending from 
toe to heel, and the heel itself he lowered 
and broadened. Now, surely, I thought 
myself well shod. What, then, was my 
astonishment, after climbing several 
mountains, at hearing my guide and an 
experienced English climber remark that 
those shoes were not half heavy enough ;. 
and that if I did any more climbing I 
must have some new ones. Of course the 
entire soles were decorated with large- 
headed nails to give a more secure footing 
on rock and snow. 

In addition to shoes, one must often 
procure new woollen stockings, as the 
guide interests himself in these also, and 
yours are likely not to pass his examin- 
ation, your own ideas on the subject being 
probably as crude as in the matter of 
boots. If the guide is a thoroughly care- 
ful one he will question you further as to 
your underwear, which must be of heavy 
woollen. He looks after the covering of 
your hands, for which large assortments of 
knitted gloves and mittens are provided— 
the former better for holding on to rocks or 
ropes, the latter generally preferred for 
warmth. Most ladies for high climbing wear 
knickerbockers, either w ith or without a 
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short skirt. A heavy sweater is usually 
comfortable. For the head, in addition to 
the broad-brimmed hat, a felt helmet or a 
woollen hood should be worn; at least 
carried. Sometimes the day is so warm as 
to render such extras superfluous on the 
top of the highest mountain; and again 
the wind howls with so bitter a blast that 
it seems to be arriving from the North 
Pole, and one’s face, nose, and ears, if not 
well protected, would be frozen in a few 
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In addition to the veil, some salve for the 
face is requisite. A flask of brandy is a 
necessary precaution, even for the tee- 
totaller; cakes of chocolate are a con- 
venient article for luncheon ; condensed 
soup done up in capsules makes a nice 
bouillon; and, altogether, nothing is wanting 
for the safety and comfort of the traveller. 

While waiting for his majesty to wear 
a gracious and accessible mood, I decided 


on a preliminary climb of the Breithorn— 
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minutes. A black woollen hood which 
completely enveloped my head and neck, 
save for the openings for sight and breath, 
I found most comfortable on the Breit- 
horn, though unnecessary in the other 
mountains. 

Then there is the ice-axe, an indis- 
pensable weapon, which in difficult snow- 
climbing takes the place of the alpenstock. 
Black spectacles and a veil—preferably 
white—must not be forgotten, if one wishes 
to avoid snow-blindness and utter ruin for 
one’s complexion. One feels quite important 
while making these purchases, and much 
above the vulgar throng of ordinary tourists. 


sometimes called the Ladies’ Mountain— 
which was valuable merely as muscular 
training. A few days later, as the weather 
continued unpropitious for the Matter- 
horn, in company with a charming young 
English girl, I made the ascent of the 
Wellen Kuppe, which includes a pretty bit 
of rock climbing, along a narrow aréle 
with precipices a thousand feet deep on 
either side, and is excellent training for 
the Matterhorn. 

It was after a fortnight’s waiting at its 
foot that the lion showed signs of being 
tractable, and fine weather really set in. 
Then came the difficult question whether 








to improve the earliest possible moment, 
for fear of another snowstorm, or to wait a 
day or two longer, till the condition of the 
mountain was still better and the risk 
decreased to the minimum. With much 
trepidation and anxiety lest the beautiful 
weather should not hold, we decided upon 
the latter course; and finally, on the 
morning of Aug. 20, we set off for the great 
climb. 

My leading guide, Jean Baptiste Aymo- 
nod, who was kindly recommended to me 
by Dr. David Jordan, ranks as one of the 
finest in Switzerland. His name frequently 
occurs in ‘‘ The Alps from End to End,” 
by Sir William Conway, with whom he 
fulfilled a two months’ engagement in 
1894. Aymonod, the personification of 
prudence and judgment, is also unusually 
obliging and pleasant. He was assisted 
by Silvain Pession, a youth of twenty-five 
summers, a splendid specimen of physical 
strength, equally agreeable and accommo- 
dating, and capable of acting as leading 
guide on the most difficult mountains. 
With such companions, who insist upon 
all suitable precautions, one who is himself 
eompetent has no cause for fear. 

It is the custom to devote two days to 
the climbing of mountains of any con- 
siderable height, both in order that the 
fatigue may be lessened and that the 
snow and ice may be traversed as early in 
the day as possible, before the heat of the 
sun has rendered snow slopes treacherous 
and snow bridges insecure. We proceed 
in a leisurely manner, walking in the 
morning up to the Schwarz-see Hotel, 
which is situated on a broad shoulder of 
the great mountain, two or three hours 
above the village. The path at first winds 
along the bank of the Visp, then ascends 
through a pleasant wood; and _ later, 
leaving the trees behind, in many curves 
climbs the steep slope, where, though the 
sun may be warm, the air from the glaciers 
is cool and bracing. The hotel, where 
we enjoy our luncheon, has a_ broad 
covered piazza on the south, protected 
by glass windows. Here one may.bask in 
the sunshine nearly all day, enjoying a 
view of the grand old mountain and its 
glaciers, the latter invisible from below, 
while in other directions there is a glorious 
panorama of mountains whose proximity 
is undreamed of in the valley. Although 


we have ascended nearly three thousand 
feet, the Matterhorn appears grander and 
more lofty than before, remaining by far 
the most impressive object in our ~ broader 
horizon. 

After luncheon, 


having taken a look 
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through the telescope, I amuse myself by 
chronicling my sensations before the event, 
lest in subsequent elation over victory they 

should be forgotten. While it seems - 
be the unanimous opinion of the thousands 
who yearly behold it that the Matterhorn 
is a terrible mountain, to some it is fascin- 
ating in its sublimity, to others repellant. 
The majority, however, are content to 
admire from a distance. Often one hears 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Well, Z don’t want to 
go up.” 

Although one is not inclined to be timid 
or nervous, it is, nevertheless, a_ trifle 
depressing to receive letters full of expos- 
tulation and entreaty. ‘If you are deter- 
mined to commit suicide, why not come 
home and do so in a quiet, ladylike man- 
ner ? Not a moment’s peace have I known 
since I learned that you were to attempt 
that terrible mountain.” This is especially 
disagreeable if the same person has per- 
sisted in the same notion for ten years. 
You may never have any presentiments 
yourself, or if you have, you laugh them to 
scorn ; still we all know that ofher people 
occasionally have one that comes true. 

During the weeks of waiting I some- 
times wonder if I am destined to meet an 
untimely end: if I shall slip (but then my 
guides can surely hold me); if I am strong 
enough to support my own weight upon 
the ropes ; if a falling stone will hit me on 
the head; or, still worse, if one of the 
guides may not fall and drag me down 
also. 

My guides are not particularly reassur- 
ing. They turn up their noses at the 
mountains of the Tyrol. (I have dis- 
covered that all guides like to regard their 
own mountains as the most difficult.) 
Aymonod at the last moment advises me 
to doanother mountain first, and says he 
will not guarantee my arriving at the sum- 


mit. I declare that I shall zo¢ do another 
mountain, and, weather permitting, I wed/ 
arrive at the summit. I recall the fact 


that a number of ladies have already made 
the ascent,, and see no reason why I 
should not as well. And when, about 
four o’clock, we actually depart for the 
hut, waving an adieu to the friends who 
have come so far to see me off, it is witha 
light and courageous heart that I enter 
upon the way, and not the slightest appre- 
hension of danger annoys me henceforth. 

The path passes the little Black Lake, 
after which the hotel is named, and, sur- 
mounting a ridge, comes down to the 
Hodrnli Lake, larger and prettier. Then 
it ascends the higher ridge of H6rnli, a 
conspicuous feature from below. Upon 
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reaching the summit of this aré/e, or ridge, 
we proceed for a considerable distance 
along its edge, having a fine view of the 
glaciers on either side of the base of the 
pyramid. Later we enjoy a steep rock 
climb, arriving about six at the hut, which 
to our sorrow seems already to be pretty 
well occupied. Our grief is increased by 
the subsequent arrival of several others, 
for the limited accommodation renders 
sleep or comfort improbable. 

The cabin is situated a little south of 
the summit of the ridge, but a few rods 
from its juncture with the great pyramid. 
The ground floor has two rooms. The 
first serves as kitchen, dining-room, and 
sleeping apartment for the guides; the 
other as the resting-place of the travellers. 
The former contains a diminutive stove in 
one corner, a small table with benches on 
either side, and a sort of shelf or wide 
berth covered with straw, which extends 
the whole length of the room, and may 
accommodate five or six persons. A few 
stones projecting from the partition wall 
make a rough stairway leading to the attic 
above, where those guides must sleep for 
whom there is not sufficient accommoda- 
tion below. In the other room there is a 
similar shelf, or berth, covered with mat- 
tresses and a few heavy blankets for the 
use of the climbers. When we arrive some 
of the earlier comers are eating supper, 
and we must wait until they have finished 
in order to have the use of the table and 
stove. 

Supper over, we stroll out for a look at 
the sunset. There are no clouds to give 
gorgeous colouring, but in the fading light 
the mountains stand out distinct, solemn, 
and lovely. Our attention is distracted 
from the landscape by seeing several 
figures descending the mountain. They 
are two ladies with their guides, who have 
just traversed the mountain, coming up 
from the Italian side, and descending on 
this, the Zermatt, side. A little later they 
arrive at the hut, where they pause a few 
moments in the twilight, on their way down 
to the Schwarz-see Hotel. One of these 
ladies, with whom I spoke a word or two, 
was to meet her death the following week 
as she was crossing the Trift Joch on her 
way from Zermatt to the Zinal Valley, 
whence she intended to traverse the Roth- 
horn back to Zermatt, as she had pre- 
viously traversed the Matterhorn. This, one 
of eighteen fatal accidents that occurred 
in the Alps in the summer of 1895, was, like 
most of the others, due to carelessness, or 
a lack of prudence, which seems much the 
same thing. The Trift Joch is considered 
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dangerous on account of its liability to 
falling stones. It should, therefore, be 
crossed early in the morning, before the 
sun has melted the snow, thus loosening 
the stones on the slopes above. This 
party were several hours too late. It was 
between ten and eleven o’clock, when, as 
they were near the top of the co/, a mass 
of rock suddenly fell from the cliff above, 
one piece of which struck Miss Sampson 
on the back of her neck, crushing her 
spine. The other three almost miraculously 
escaped injury. One of the guides bore 
Miss Sampson away from the immediate 
scene of the accident, but within an hour 
she breathed her last in the midst of the 
snow-fields and mountains she loved so 
well. ‘Three days later she was buried, 
according to her wish, in the little church- 
yard at Zermatt, where so many other 
victims were already laid. There seems to 
be a peculiar fascination about this spot. 
I had left the same message with a friend 
before starting on this climb. 

By eight o'clock the climbers turn in— 
that is, they dispose themselves in a row 
upon the shelf; in one corner the three 
ladies, then the men. The presence of 
eight persons necessitates close packing, 
naturally recalling sardines ; and the query 
is raised whether sardines are laid on their 
backs or sides, since here there is not 
sufficient room for each person to rest 
upon his back, which probably accounts 
for the little snoring heard during the 
night. After the usual amount of nonsense, 
the noise is subsiding, when a late comer 
appears. Since it is absolutely impossible 
to make a place for him in the row, he 
takes his position across the foot of the 
shelf. The nine preserve a good degree 
of quiet, and some by their regular breath- 
ing announce their speedy departure to 
the Land of Nod. And when the stir 
begins, soon after midnight, most of the 
number declare that they have slept little 
or none. 

The breakfasts are prepared by the 
guides in turn, mine being the last, as 
Aymonod is determined to start last, in 
order that we may end the procession on 
the way down, and thus experience the 
least danger from falling stones, which 
careless climbers are apt to dislodge when 
descending. Moreover, he does not enjov 
climbing with a lantern, and did not wish 
to go too far before daylight. Accordingly 
it was nearly half-past three when we ieft 
the cabin, having been first roped together. 

Aymonod goes ahead, lantern and ice- 
axe in hand, and with the cord, nearly an 
inch in diameter, tightly knotted round 
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his waist. He generally has a coil or two 
thrown over his shoulder, and holds the 
end towards me in his left hand. In the 
middle of the rope a slip-knot has been 
formed, and pulled fast around my waist ; 
while Pession, at the end of the rope, 
brings up the rear. As a rule, on this 
mountain, each person has two guides, 
though experts sometimes have but two 
for two persons, and rarely a stray man 
goes up with only one. In either of these 
cases the risk is vastly greater, and most 
persons prefer to pay the cost of two 
guides rather than double the risk of their 
lives. 

The walk by early candle-light is novel 
and interesting. The path now leads over 
rough rocks with occasional patches of 
snow ; then, barely six inches wide, crosses 
an unpleasantly smooth and steep slope, 
at the foot of which we see the Furggen 
glacier, several hundred feet below. One 
hardly appreciates the exposed situations, 
however, as the attention is necessarily 
concentrated upon one’s footsteps ; and it 
is only on the way down that one fully 
realises the dangers of the path that has 
been traversed in the gloom. For.a short 
distance we walk in the starlight on the 
glacier, the great cliffs of the Matterhorn 
towering on our right, and then we really 


begin to climb along the steep pathway 
which zigzags upward on the east face of 
the mountain to the north-east avé/e, on or 
near which the route lies the remainder of 


the way to the summit. Half an hour 
above the hut we are surprised to find a 
gentleman and two guides, who had 
traversed the mountain the day before, 
encamped under an overhanging rock. 
Being overtaken by darkness on the way 
down, they were spending the night here. 
Whether they were afraid to descend by 
candle and star light over the route by 
which we were ascending, or whether the 
gentleman, who was apparently between 
fifty and sixty years of age, was too 
exhausted to advance further, we did not 
pause to inquire. But Aymonod charac- 
terised their procedure as highly danger- 
ous, declaring that a change of weather 
might have occasioned the death of one, 
if not all, of the party. 

At last the candle is blown out, and by 
half-past four we are proceeding in the 
grey dawn. Being on the wrong side of 
the ridge, we have no glimpses of the 
tising sun, but I can spare an occasional 
glance at the delicate tints of the clouds 
on the Furggen Joch below, and at the 
progress of light on the snow mountains 
in our rear. Meanwhile, we have over- 


taken a stout Englishman, who pauses to 
let us go by—a stalwart man of forty, who 
does not seem to take naturally to climb- 
ing. On our way down we met him a 
long distance below the summit, where he 
arrived about noon. His leading guide 
subsequently told me that the man seemed 
utterly incompetent. The guide would 
say: “‘ Now put your right foot there and 
your left there,” and he would plant his 
foot directly between. At the Shoulder 
the guide urged him to return, telling him 
that they could not possibly get down 
again before dark, but the man only said : 
“I will go! I will go!” So they con- 
tinued to the summit; but it was eleven 
o'clock at night before they returned to 
the Schwarz-see Hotel, when the English- 
man was so exhausted that he could hardly 
stand, and had to be fed with bouillon and 
champagne. Yet he at first insisted on 
returning to Zermatt the same night, but 
was finally overruled. Such persons are 
unfit to climb so difficult a mountain. If 
bad weather had supervened, or if so heavy 
and clumsy a man had slipped, the death 
of the whole party would have been the 
probable result. 

About half-past five we arrive at the old 
upper hut, now disused and filled with ice. 
Its position is considered insecure, as it is 
thought that this entire ledge will tumble 
off some day. Here are some of our pre- 
decessors just finishing their meal, and 
we also halt for our second breakfast. At 
this point a portion of the provisions and 
all other superfluities are left behind, as 
now the way becomes more difficult. My 
ice-axe, by the advice of the guides, had 
been laid aside far below, and we see 
others deposited in various places along the 
route. One of the guides, however, carries 
his for our use on the snow slopes above, 
having slung it across his shoulders, so 
that he can use both hands in climbing. 
From this point up to the so-called 
Shoulder, a narrow projecting ridge covered 
with snow, the way winds along the north- 
east aréfe, generally on its left, or east, 
side, but sometimes directly on its edge, 
or at the right, so that the glaciers of the 
northern slope are also visible. We pro- 
ceed very comfortably, finding nothing in 
the least alarming, though possibly some 
persons might call it so, to be able to look 
down upon either side, for a distance of 
several thousand feet, at angles varying 
from forty to seventy or eighty degrees. 
The grade, too, is rather steep ; sometimes 
perpendicular. But the rocks are irregular, 
and there is usually a fair foot and hand 
hold in the so-called “chimneys.” On 
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one occasion only, under such conditions, 
did I fail to find a projection that I could 
grasp with my hands, when Aymonod 
promptly said: ‘‘ Take hold of the rope,” 
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which he was then holding firmly. 
1 did, and in a moment was standing 


beside him. In all places of especial 
difficulty Aymonod, as is customary, 
scrambles up before. I wait until he is 
firmly fixed, and make my way up after, 
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while he is holding the rope tight and 
hauling it in as I advance. Then perhaps 
we both pause for the guide in the rear 
to follow, Aymonod grasping the rope 
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beyond me so that if the rear guard should 
slip, the pull will not drag me off my feet, 
but will come on the strong arm of the 
leading guide. Usually, however, the rear 
guard scrambles up without such precau- 
tion, thus avoiding unnecessary delay. 
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A little above the second hut is a pre- 
cipitous ledge called the Moseley Platte, a 
place where some years ago Dr. Moseley 
of Boston slipped and fell, sliding down 
to the glacier three thousand feet below. 
This was one of the worst cases of fool- 
hardiness on record. On the way down, 
Dr. Moseley had insisted upon having the 
rope untie -d, contrary to regulations. Five 
minutes after, he slipped, and all for him 
was over. 

Of course, one is so situated during a 
large part of the time that if one should 
slip and were not held by the rope, he 
would slide two, three, or four thousand 
feet down to one of the glaciers on either 
side. This, however, is not properly 
called dangerous. A place is dangerous 
in the mountaineering sense where a good 
climber cannot be secure of his footing. 
A place is mot dangerous where a slip 
would prove fatal, if such that a good 
climber is in no danger of slipping. This 
was the state of affairs on the Matterhorn on 
the day of my ascent. There was no point 
where there was any occasion for a slip on 
the part of an experienced climber, except 
the places that were guarded by ropes, and 
here these were a sufficient safeguard. On 


the other hand, when some of the rocks 
are covered with a few inches of snow, and 
others are encased with a thin coating of 


ice, there is real danger all along the 
route ; and however careful one may be to 
set out only under the most favourable 
conditions, a sudden change of weather 
when he is near the summit may render his 
descent extremely perilous. A spot called 
Burkhardt’s Ledge-is a reminder of such a 
possibility. A snow-storm overtook the 
party near the summit, and in ten hours 
they succeeded in descending only as far 
as one would ordinarily come in two. 
Here they remained over night. In the 
morning Mr. Burkhardt was too exhausted 
to proceed. His friend and the two guides 
went off and left him, and when assistance 
arrived a few hours later, he was dead. 
Others, however, have descended in safety 
under similar conditions, but Mr. Burk- 
hardt is said to have been insufficiently 
clad, to have been an inexperienced 
climber, and to have had incompetent and 
untrustworthy guides. 

A short distance below the Shoulder is 
the site of another fatal accident, where a 
slip of one member of the party caused 
the fall of Mr. Clarz and his two guides to 
the Matterhorn glacier, which in 1865 had 
received three of the victims of the first 
Matterhorn tragedy. 

The long snow slope at the Shoulder we 


find in splendid condition. Steps have 
been cut by preceding climbers, the snow 
is hard and firm, and there is a fine large 
rope extending over the whole distance. 
It is a little awkward to grasp the rope at 
this moderate angle, still the snow is 
easily and safely traversed. One writer 
calls the Shoulder a fearful spot, and 
speaks of going over the aré/e beyond, 
sometimes on hands and knees, sometimes 
astride. At that time the rocks had a thin 
coating of snow and ice, which rendered 
such methods of locomotion along the 
sharp and narrow arvéfe desirable, if not 
necessary. Now, however, it was destitute 
of these unpleasant accessories, so that in 
walking across I did not feel the need of 
the proffered hand of my guide. 

Not far from the Shoulder is a rocky 
ledge affording sufficient space to sit 
down, where a second halt for refresh- 
ment is made, and the remainder of our 
eatables deposited until our return; the 
rule “ Eat little and often” being a wise 
one to follow on a difficult climb. 

Soon after we reach what would be the 
most dangerous part of the journey, if the 
whole distance were not hung with ropes. 
I had received various reports of its diffi- 
culty, some declaring that there were 
chains to be mounted hand over hand; 
others, that it was as easy as possible. 
My own experience was that this was the 
nicest part of the climb. The ropes, with 
two exceptions, seemed new and strong, 
and in two places there were iron chains 
in addition. Then I had always the addi- 
tional support of the rope around my 
waist, if one of the others had broken or 
the fastening-staple given way. So one 
at a time we scrambled up the rocks with 
ease and rapidity, though the incline was 
from forty to eighty degrees, mostly 
eighty, fand the rocks so smooth that it 
would have been disagreeable to ascend 
them without such assistance. There 
were, in fact, no secure hand or foot holds, 
yet our nail-studded shoes could gain 
enough support from the rock to be of 
material assistance by relieving our arms 
of some portion of our weight. The 
distance thus covered by ropes is probably 
one or two hundred yards. At the right 
of this point, where the slope is less steep, 
the first party ascended ; but it is easier to 
climb a really precipitous ledge with the 
aid of a rope than a moderate incline. It 
was there that young Hadow fell, dragging 
three of his companions to death four 
thousand feet below. 

Having surmounted the steepest place 
by means of the ropes, we pass to the right 
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of the aré/e, since at the left the cliff is so 
steep that it actually overhangs. Now we 
advance over an easier grade of rocks, 
more or less sprinkled with snow, until we 
arrive about half-past nine at the summit. 
It was, indeed, a moment of satisfaction 
to stand at last upon this famous peak, 
fourteen thousand seven hundred and five 
feet above the sea. The most dangerous 
and tiresome part of the journey was yet 
before me, but the ascent had proved so 
easy that I felt no apprehension, and 
enjoyed to the full the magnificent 
prospect before us. The summit is a 
narrow ‘ridge about three hundred feet 
long, the highest point of which, the 
Swiss summit, is not far from the east end. 
Here I stood and waved to the friends 
below, who I knew were watching through 
the telescope at the Mount Cervin. My 
arrival at the summit, I afterwards learned, 
was celebrated by an earthquake, which 
we did not feel at all, but which gave a 
slight shock at Zermatt at the moment of 
my arrival above. 

It was Aymonod’s twenty-seventh ascent 
of the Matterhorn, and the best, he said, 
that he had ever made. There was no 
wind even on the summit, the weather was 
comfortably warm, the mountain in excel- 
lent condition, and the prospect the finest 
he had ever witnessed. In addition to the 
familiar neighbouring peaks which one 
sees from the Schwarz-see and the Gorner 
Grat, the snowy Dent Blanche, the rocky 
peaks of the Gabelhorn and Rothhorn, 
the beautiful sharp Weisshorn, the lofty 
Mischabel Horns and the great snowy 
masses which cover and surround Monte 
Rosa, the Lyskamm, the Breithorn, and 
the beautiful twins Castor and Pollux, we 
behold the Maritime and Graian Alps, the 
western ranges of the Tyrol, the Jung- 
frau and its neighbours in the Bernese 
Oberland, and the massive summit of 
royal Mont Blanc. Near at hand, though 
far below, green valleys, dusky woods, 
dark lakes, and verdant slopes appear 
among the lofty pyramids, towers, and 
battlements of rock and snow; in the 
distance, row upon row of hoary mountain 
peaks rise like the waves of the sea, 
desolate, grand, and imposing; while a 
bed of fleecy white clouds beneath, 
stretching away towards the south, adds 
variety and charm to the glorious pan- 
orama. 

But I fancy I hear someone inquiring, 
“Well, did it pay?” to which the follow- 
ing incident seems apropos. An Ameri- 
can gentleman asked an Englishman 
who had just made the ascent of the 
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Matterhorn to tell him about it. 
replied the Englishman, “there is nothing 
to tell. I went up and then I came down 
again, and that is all there is of it.” 

‘“* But,” said the American, still hoping 
to extract some information, ‘‘ what kind 
of a view did you have ?” 

“View!” answered the 
“View! I didn’t look at 
Climbers go for the climb; 
for the view !” 

While the folly of the Englishman in not 
looking at the view is as undeniable as 
exceptional, he is undoubtedly right in 
his statement that climbers go not for the 
view, but for the climb, so that the ques- 
tion “Did it pay?” which generally 
follows an assertion that the view was 
magnificent, is wholly inappropriate. 
Would the enjoyment of any view, however 
beautiful, for ten or for thirty minutes, com- 
pensate for toiling twelve or fifteen hours, 
sleeping on a board shelf, rising at 
unseemly hours, being deprived of ordinary 
fare, suffering from cold or heat, to say 
nothing of possible risk of life, if these 
things were regarded as hardships to be 
endured only for the sake of the view 
which might possibly be gained from some 
mountain top? Yet such a climb is 
enjoyed, not simply for the exercise, varied 
and exciting though it be, and for the 
elation which victory inspires, but also 
for the intimate acquaintance thus gained 
with the mountain. Familiarity with 
tremendous cliffs, glaciers, and snow slopes 
does not breed contempt. Every moment 
of the day the grandeur of the scene is an 
inspiration which culminates only at the 
summit. 

A half-hour has quickly passed, and 
reluctantly we turn our steps downward ; 
yet we prefer to cross the snow slopes 
before they have grown too soft, and to 
take no risk of being benighted on this 
rocky pyramid. The descent in the main 
is uneventful, the ropes again proving the 
most interesting portion of the way. Here, 
as I was allowing myself almost to slide 
down a rope, not taking pains every time to 
get a secure footing, 1 suddenly lost my 
footing altogether, and swung around 
with my back to the face of the cliff to a 
point where one might have dropped as 
far as young Hadow. My only thought 
as I dangled in mid-air was of vexation 
that I should have slipped at all; for my 
grip of the hanging rope was perfectly 
good, and a little pull from Aymonod, on 
the rope around my waist, brought me 
back to where I belonged. The utmost 
caution was really employed by all, and IL 


“Why,” 


Englishman. 
the view! 
they don’t go 
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was gratified by making no slip where 
it was of the slightest consequence. We 
arrived at the hut about four o’clock, 
having consumed as much time in the 
descent as in the ascent, the ordinary pro- 
portion in difficult rock climbing; though 
some persons go down more rapidly, and 
others more slowly, than they have gone 
up. The guides gathered up such of our 
belongings as we had left here—among 
others, my skirt, which I had _ preferred 
to dispense with during the climb—and 
after a short rest we continued down to 
the Schwarz-see Hotel, where we arrived 
in time forthe six o’clock dinner. With 
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a little effort on the part of the guides 
we might easily have reached Zermatt at 
the same hour; even then I could have 
descended in time for the second /adle 
d’héite; but, having decided to take the 
matter easily, I dismiss my guides and 
remain. over night at the Schwarz-see 
Hotel, returning comfortably to Zermatt 
the following morning, full of delightful 
recollections of my perfect day on the 
Matterhorn, slightly indignant with those 
friends who had marred my otherwise 
joyful anticipations by their foolish fore- 
bodings, and hoping that I may be able 
to do it again some day. 


OF THE LEAVES. 


The dead leaves sighed to the passing wind: 


Carry us 


Far, far from here on thy mighty wings! 
Away to realms of forgotten things, 
Where the unwept dead a grave may find, 


Carry us ! 


The dead leaves sighed to the flying dust: 


Cover us! 


That the butterflies flitting overhead 
May see us not, unlovely and dead, 
Hide us from sight, for decay we must. 


Cover us! 


The dead leaves sighed to the chilling rain: 


Weep for us! 


For we shall blend with the roadside slime, 
And they who saw us in summer's prime 
Shall passing by, know us not again. 


Weep for us! 


The dead leaves sighed to the falling snow: 
Bury us! 

Bury us deep in untrodden ways, 

Far from the glory of bygone days, 

Far from the summer of long ago, 

Bury us! 


So the keen wind blew them far away ; 
The dust enwrapped them in clouds of gray, 
The rain wept over their early doom, 
And the white snow silently built their tomb. 
BEATRICE J. PRALL. 
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T was on a very wet evening that I 
arrived at the little town of Sandbach- 
on-Stour to live for a week among the 
members of a travelling circus company. 
I could scarcely have chosen a worse 
night to arrive; and as I drove in the 
Crown omnibus from the station to the 
hotel, to deposit my modest valise, which 
contained a wardrobe condensed to its 
smallest bulk, so as not to inconvenience 
my host, I literally could not see out of 
the blurred windows. A little refresh- 
ment, and then I sallied forth macintoshed 
but umbrellaless, and led by the distant 
strains of brazen instruments I made my 
way to where ghostly wagons of abnormal 
proportions stood shrouded and desolate, 
while a “ monstre” tent swayed and bent 
under its weight of moisture, and small 
but malicious water-jets percolated through 
treacherous eyelet-holes, to find their way 
down the backs of admiring gallery boys, 
or to fall with elemental impartiality upon 
the bald head of the Mayor in the stalls, 
who has given his patronage and who has 
already moved his seat four times. Gaily, 
but with a fierce and aggressive gaiety, the 
lights flared and hissed round the ring, 
and in spite of the weather the tent was 
packed. 


we 
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STEWART, COMEDIAN. 


As I went in the scene was almost 
indescribable. ‘The audience were ex- 
citedly absorbed in what seemed to be the 
Jest few rounds of a lady rider in muslins, 
who, holding by the ring of the pad, 
leapt to earth every other moment and then 
back on to the horse, which, under the 
joint persuasion of the ringmaster’s whip 
and the well assumed enthusiasm of the 
gentlemen in uniform, who seemed to 
revolve in a very small circle in the centre 
of the ring, had much accelerated his 
pace. Round and round galloped the 
practised steed; the lady cheered him 
on; the band brayed; the gentlemen 
shouted, and the audience clapped, unmind- 
ful of the humid mist that dimmed the 
prospect, and all unaware or wilfully 
ignoring the fact that at three spots at 
least in the ring the water streamed upon 
the pad and the lady’s upturned face; 
while the make-up of our friend the clown 
was becoming very streaky, and more than 
one of the audience drew uneasily aside 
and looked wistfully at his umbrella. At 
last the act was over, the lady was assisted 
from her horse—a work of supererogation 
as it appeared to me—and with lots of mud 
clinging to her shoes, danced back into the 
arena in response to a well-earned round 
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of applause. She unfortunately made her 
obeisance just under one of the most 
vicious of the water-jets, which streamed 
down her face and neck, and .changed her 
sweet smile of gratitude into a most 
genuine and pardonable expression of 
discomfort and vexation. 

I was scarcely less unfortunate in my 
choice of a “‘ coign of vantage,” and, moist 
and uncomfortable, I made my way round 
to find my friend the manager. I came 
upon him in a stout portable sentry-box, 
with a small shelf protruding from a 
pigeon-hole—a shelf which the shillings 
and sixpences of many an audience had 
rubbed quite hollow. He was making up 
his ‘“‘returns,” as the schedule of the 
night’s receipts is called ; so finding that, 
like the monarch in the nursery legend, 
“he was in his counting-house, counting 
out his money,” I left him to his congenial 
occupation, and proceeded to look up 
acquaintances in the dressing-tent. This 
to one not altogether used to the path- 
ways of a circus settlement is no easy 
matter. First of all, the huge tent is, of 
course, Circular, and it is necessary to 
proceed round it on a much larger cir- 
cumference in order to avoid ropes and 
tent-pegs. Light is conspicuous by its 


absence, and one soon finds oneself in 
collision with the bill inspector’s trap, 


which is surely ubiquitous, so often does 
one seem to bump against it in the course 
of one evening. To avoid this obstruction 
one trips over the inevitable ropes, and 
splashes in an undignified hop, skip, 
and jump through the mud, which once 
was turf, till another stumble occurs, 
eliciting this time a shrill cry from some 
enterprising youngsters who, in spite of 
rain and mud, are lying prostrate in the 
endeavour to obtain an economical view of 
the magic scene within by raising the hem 
of the canvas, or through some convenient 
peephole. Passing a large wagon from 
which came the sound of eight or ten 
feminine voices all going at once, pro- 
claiming it to be the ladies’ dressing-room, 
even had not a goloshed and waterproofed 
figure flitted across me and up the steps, I 
found the gentlemen’s tent, where the 
artists changed and rechanged from 
uniform to performing dress as their turns 
came and went, while the _ specialty 
artists—who are stars in their way, and are 
engaged simply to go through their per- 
formance and nothing more—sat about on 
benches growling at the rain. The ground 
of the dressing-room was a sea of mud, on 
which rocked boards of various dimen- 
sions, procured whence I know not, and 
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connected by a bridge-way of planks such 
as one sees laid down for the more easy 
propulsion of wheelbarrows in a brickfield. 

I flatter myself that my advent, Blondin- 
like, on one of these planks relieved the 
apartment of that depression in which 
the rain had naturally enshrouded it. 
The scene was one of the most fan- 
tastic possible: men in blue evening- 
dress uniform picked their way among 
riders in white fleshings and blue or 
crimson trunks, who, seated precariously 
on stools and _ benches, tilted their 
slippered feet in the air to avoid the 
splashing of a see-sawing plank. Across 
to me came a comical figure with white 
face and red patches, an ordinary “ billy- 
cock” hat perched on his tufted wig, a 
drab ulster partially obscuring his clown’s 
dress, and a very large pair of pattens pro- 
tecting his rosetted shoes from the mud. 
Above all and around all the uncertain 
flaring of the oil torches casting gigantic 
shadows on the canvas walls, and when 
they blew low calling forth noisy objurga- 
tions from the artists who were making 
up and had not too much time in which to 
do it. A copious supply of hot ale from 
a neighbouring hostelry tended to mend 
matters still more, and busy though every- 
one was, there soon appeared an heroic 
effort to bear the terrible discomfort with 
cheerfulness, so that when I left them to 
continue my explorations there was among 
them quite a satisfactory air of equanimity. 
I may mention here that hot ale under 
such circumstances is not only wholesome 
and promotes a generous warmth, but for 
permanent effect is superior to either spirits 
or tea. The ladies, too, had not been 
forgotten, so, as I passed their wagon 
and was recognised, quite a charming 
chorus of thanks burst upon my dark path. 
Another few minutes of imminent risk of 
breaking ankles and head, and I stumble 
into the stables, where I found tempers 
too far gone for repair—the equine temper 
is quite as susceptible to atmospheric 
influences as that of humanity. The ring- 
horses were all in temporary stalls nearest 
to the circus, and as one was being led 
out and I remarked the expression of his 
eyes, I did not envy the performer. Our 
friend of the wet pad was standing there, 
the picture of dejection. Perhaps the 
only one. who looked in any way fit was 
the young trick mare “‘ Baby”; but clothed 
as she was in hood and cloths, and from 
the fact that her mistress had just given 
her four lumps of sugar, she was scarcely 
an object of commiseration. Further along 
were some of the draught-horses, most 
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of which, however, were billeted in dry 
stables at the inn, for they have a night’s 
work to do which is one of monotonous 
toil, the dragging of heavy wagons along 
heavy drenched roads, and under a steady 
drizzling downpour. From this tent I 
came to one which was but a high canvas 
shed, and here the elephants were. ‘True 
to their instincts, they saluted me with the 
waving trunk of mendicity, but as it was 
just their time for the arena, we had not 
much opportunity for a “‘ chat.” I followed 
the cumbrous animals almost to the ring- 
side, and was amused to find some of them 
solemnly commencing their performance 
before they reach it by prematurely walk- 
ing on three legs. 

A shout from behind me warned me to 
clear away to make room for a troop of 
ponies with monkeys, real and artificial, as 
jockeys, and as I ‘knew this “ concluded 
the evening’s entertainment,” I slipped 
across to have a “‘ snack” of supper before 
witnessing a real, true, ‘“ behind-the- 
scenes” phase of circus life. While men 
women, and sleepy but happy children are 
discussing the wonders of the show in 
their rustic homes over the frugal rasher 
and a pint of home-brewed ale, the circus 
man continues his toil, which increases to 
a magnitude beside which the mere public 
show sinks into utter insignificance. That 
huge tent and all its satellites must come 
down; that vast round of seats, benches, 
scaffold-poles, frames, feeding- troughs, 
pegs, and ropes; the wardrobe, the 
housing of the horses, all must be packed, 
and packed so that they may be found and 
replaced at a moment’s notice. The 
animals must be fed, the men and women 
too; and this great moving town must be 
got under way, and, with the exception of 
the sawdust and trodden turf, all must 
vanish as completely as Aladdin’s palace 

r ‘‘ the fabric of a dream, and leave not a 
wrack behind.” 

** All hands to the tilt!” is now the cry, 
and away everybody goes to his appointed 
station. In the dark I have a rope thrust 
into my hands, and on inquiring as to 
what I am to do, I receive the laconic 
order, “‘ Pull!” I pull; my feet slip, and 
I stumble against the next man, who 
growls. I cannot describe the collapse of 
the vast canvas erection, but in the imper- 
fect light it seems to me that the wet 
pulpy mass is singularly obedient to the 
persuasive powers of the large circle of 
men who are striving to command its 
movements. There is a good deal of 
shouting, but I have only received one 
order, and that is “ Pull!” so I am still 
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pulling. All goes well for a few minutes, 
till by a slow but steady and most impera- 
tive tendency I seem to be slipping 
forward, and I discover that from some 
unseen influence on the further side, I am 
reduced from my proud attitude of puller 
to the humiliating position of jpudllee. 
Ropes rush rapidly past me, some grazing 
my shins, one taking the skin off my ear, 
while I dexterously slip out of the embrace 


A COMICAL FIGURE. 


of another; so that, having a powerful 
aversion to giving an imitation of Laocéon 
or the infant Hercules, I drop my rope 
and retire to where a group, by the light 
of “the lantern dimly burning,” were 
stowing away minor canvases in the huge 
receptacles in the under parts of the road- 
wagons; but in each place finding myself 
more and more in the way, I become at 
once as ornamental as any one of the 
specialty artists whom I found awaiting 
their less talented brethren in the bar of 
the inn. Here I have a chat with the 
lion-tamer, who upsets all my preconceived 
notions of the deportment necessary in the 
‘‘den.” Macomo, who was for many years 
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with Manders, always told me that it was 
absolutely fatal to turn one’s back on the 
lions. Van Amburgh used to say that the 
articulation of actual words had the greatest 
influence on the fears of the beasts. 
Another believed that the tamer ought to 
know the animals from their infancy. My 
new friend not only pooh-poohed all these 
theories, but by going one day during my 
visit into the den, throwing himself on his 
face and allowing the lions to climb over 
him, and finally to bury him under their 
bodies, he practically illustrated the truth 
of his argument. While we were talking 
the “band” (never an orchesfra in a 
circus) came in. Poor fellows! I think 
they have the hardest time of any. They 
areall ‘‘wind” except the percussion instru- 
ments, and they enter the town blowing, 
they parade blowing, they blow all the 
afternoon with the exception of the grate- 
ful moments of the clown’s funniments, 
and similarly all the evening, and then 
help with the “tilt.” - They had come for 
supper, and had one or two funny stories 
to tell of the persistent efforts of the rain 
“‘to put out their sound,” as one quaintly 
expressed it. 

Our next pitch was only thirteen miles 
off, so we did not start till four, though 
some of the heavier vehicles moved off, I 
believe, an hour earlier. The rain was 
still falling heavily when, after an abbre- 
viated night’s rest, we started. Sloshing 
through pools, for I was in a light cart 
(the obstructive vehicle of the bill inspector 
aforementioned), under the dripping leaves 
of the trees on either side—which, in spite 
of a macintosh closely secured round the 
neck, managed to deposit tepid drops down 
one’s back—in that muggy afterdawn of a 
summer morning we drove on till we came 
up with the main body of our caravan. 
Large, ponderous, broad-wheeled wagons 
drawn by elephants, and containing per- 
haps less valuable but not such hardy 
animals, loomed upon us in the weird half 
light, and we followed them, because we 
could not pass them till we came upon the 
sign of the Pheasant standing back from 
the road where it branches east towards 


B 





Here was the first halt, and man and 
beast had to be refreshed in accordance 
with the hospitable conditions of the time- 
honoured signboard. It was to me a 
novel sight, this huge procession extend- 
ing hundreds of yards along the road, and 
to observe the crowd of men who emerged 
like rats from all sorts of impossible places. 
One clown, I remember, who in the parade 
drove a ‘donkey tandem, slept on a bench 
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behind them ina portable stable, shared 
also by two piebald ponies, which enjoyed 
the dignity later of being driven by the 


manager’s little daughter, gorgeous in 
blue satin. 
After a mighty descent upon the 


resources of the Pheasant, we got under 
way again, and the rain clearing off, the 
rest of our journey was warm and pleasant. 

It needed no quartermaster to map out 
the oft-visited camping-ground at B : 
but there was the usual bustle and apparent 
confusion as each wagon took up its posi- 
tion; and one could not but admire the 
precision with which each man fell naturally 
into his place, nor the expedition with which 
the vast fabric rose, rivalling the rapidity 
of its disappearance the night before. 
Lively smoke from some of the 
living-wagons, and betrayed preparations 
for breakfast; so I took the liberty of 
knocking at one door, and received a 
smiling welcome through the open windows 
from the four ladies who occupied it. I 
need not add a cordial invitation to 
breakfast followed. 

They had been up some time, and their 
beds, set in the sides like the berths in a 
ship, were neatly packed up and curtained 
over. The kettle was over a spirit-lamp, 
and in a secure stove a small fire had been 
lighted, and already the appetising odour 
of a rasher tickled the olfactory nerves. 
I sat down on a locker, and was soon 
engaged in demolishing a meal I was quite 
ready for, and enjoying the friendly chat 
and racy experiences of my fair friends. 
Circus women may be illiterate (and by 
no means all are so), but they are hard- 
working, kind-hearted, and good: a class 
for which I have most profound respect. 
One of my hostesses was the lady whom I 
had seen perform the night before on the 
wet pad. I expressed the hope that she 
had not caught cold. ‘I never do,” she 
replied emphatically. ‘Nellie does,” she 
added, indicating a fair comrade with her 
fork. ‘‘Awful!” ‘And you nurses me 
up!” rejoined Nellie quickly. ‘Do I? 
And what did you do after I had my 
accident ?” ‘Had you an accident?” I 
asked, always anxious for information. 
“Oh, yes! I had a strange ’orse one 
night for my ’oops and balloons act, and 
’is stride was awful uneven. The ring- 
master ’e tried his whip on ’im, and made 
"1m wuss. I sauced’im and coaxed ’im by 
turns, for I was scared of the balloons ; 
the ’oops I could see where I was goin’. 
Well, up went the bloomin’ balloons, and 
my Bill wots at Brum now, he whispers to- 
me as I faked past the first time refusin” 
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each. ‘Be careful, Maudie,’ says he. 
Hanged if the first one I took a bit o’ the 
tissue flew straight into the brute’s eye—I 
mean the ’orse,” she interpolated with a 
laugh. ‘‘He shied towards the centre; I 
just touched the pad with my left big toe 
and went ‘ wop’ on to the ring-doors and 
broke my jaw.” 

“**Urry up, old girl. 
to look to,” chimed in one whom I after- 
wards learnt was assistant wardrobe 
mistress. 

On leaving them there was little to relate 
till the parade, the preparations for which 
were somewhat interesting. After the 
high gilded and bemirrored structures had 
been unsheeted, various ladies in classical 
dress, and many gentlemen in dresses 
which set all sartorial Jaw at defiance, 
ascended to their ap pointe “dd place 3 
remarked to one lady who was gazing up 
at the elevated seat she was compelled to 
occupy that it appeared to me dangerous. 
‘* Oh, no,” she replied, “‘ it’s safe enough, 
but the wobbling does make your head 
ache.” Just then my friend ’Urry 
up” appeared attired as Britannia, and 
gave me her trident to hold while she 
‘’urried up” a ladder to the topmost seat 
of the highest wagon; a nimble nymph 
relieved me of the trident. It was bewil- 


I’ve got the props 


dering, if gratifying, to be hailed by name 


by a Canadian Indian, a negro, a Hindoo, 
and a Caucasian of doubtful race, who 
represented the four quarters of the globe 
over which her Majesty holds sway. 

Others climbed like monkeys up to their 
perches: the horses, brushed up and fed, 

looked wonderfully fresh, while the ex- 
haustless energy and dignity of the stately 
elephants and the ornamental appearance 
and supercilious bearing of the Bactrian 
camels added lustre to the procession. 

The long-suffering band in pseudo-military 
uniform ascended their carriage. “Simple 
Simon” and his donkey tandem were 
there ; so were the piebalds and the little 
girl in blue satin. A long line of cavaliers 
with their working trousers hastily thrust 
into very long russet boots, but gorgeous 
as to tunic and feathers, rode along with 
all that careless grace which induces the 
village youth to dream of all the happiness 
and grandeur of circus life. Poor fellows! 
This is their one gleam of personal 
triumph, their oasis in a desert of mal- 
odorous straw and incessant toil—this 
moment when their eyes meet the 
admiring gaze, and their ears catch the 
buzz of envy from the rustic crowd. Then 
came the ladies in long riding-habits of 
various hues. There was Nellie, who takes 
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cold, and Maudie, who does not. 
amid a crash of music and a glitter of 
tinsel, the strange heterogeneous pro- 
cession wends its way through and round 
the town like a mammoth snake of many 
colours, back to the camping - ground 
again. A hurried lunch, lots of work for 
the men and not a little for the women, 
and the afternoon show begins, completing 
practically, as far as we are concerned, a 
round of the clock in the daily life of the 
circus-performer. 

I must now pass on to one or two of the 
incidents with which that week seemed to 
teem. I have described the dressing-tent 
in the rain. It is much more pleasant, I 
need scarcely say, when the sun shines 
through and shows up the texture of the 
canvas. Then good humour prevails, the 
merry joke and good-natured badinage 
whiz from one to the other, only to be 
caught, laughed at, and hurled back 
again. The clowns are the greatest 
talkers, and to hear four of them, as I 
did one day, discussing the political 
situation with the utmost seriousness and 
animation, yet dressed and made up 
according to their different lines—the 
jester, the acrobat, the zany, and the 
Pierrot—had strange significance for 
me; I had so often heard the same vexed 
questions discussed by greater. fools in 
evening dress. 

One of my drollest experiences was when 
I got a rider on to the subject of his 
foreign travel, during which he had picked 
up a smattering of four or five languages, 
and jumbled them up in such a manner as 
would frighten the greatest philologist of 
the age. For instance, he told me he 
had lived in Paris a long time. When he 
first went there were only two circuses, the 
“‘ Cirky de Heevy ” (phonetically), and the 
“Cirky de Hetty”! 

One of the drollest stories I heard in 
the tent was that of a jockey act rider who, 
having celebrated his birthday too early in 
the day, missed his footing when jumping 
from the centre of the ring on to a 
bare-back horse, and when asked the 
reason, naively replied, ‘‘Confound it, 
I saw two horses, and jumped for the 
wrong one!” This reminded the lion- 
tamer of an occasion when he too had 
dined “‘ not wisely, but too well,” and, on 
going into the menagerie between per- 
formances, to his horror he saw a beast of 
terrible aspect led by a creature so fright- 
ful in appearance that, lion-tamer as he 
was, he fled. It turned out to be an 
infantile yak calf led by a hunchbacked 
dwarf who had just joined the show. 


F2 


And so, 
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Do not let me forget my dear old 
elephants. I went out into the paddock 
where they wandered about when not in 
the ring, and having procured a huge bag 
of stale buns from a neighbouring baker, 
I soon had half-a-dozen of the noble 
beasts standing in a semicircle round me. 
With the utmost impartiality I distributed 
the buns, and when the last was gone, to 
impress upon them the fact that the feast 
was over, I crumpled up the bag and 
threw it away. I then raised my hat to my 
guests, and turned to go. Then I dis- 
covered, for the first time, that I was not 
alone in the enjoyment of my entertain- 
ment; the hedgerow of the field was lined 


the ring, and at the awe-inspiring 
tinkle of a muffin-bell (as it seemed to 
me), started to gallop vigorously round 
the ring; but no sooner had they com- 
menced to race than a collision occurred, 
and in a moment an empty chariot was 
seen careering through the ring doors, 
while a Roman centurion was to be seen 
seated on the sawdust with a lugubrious 
expression of countenance, and muttering 
what I am sure was Latin—the only thing 
Roman about him. 

One night, when “on the road” in a 
shady lane, an exciting incident, which 
might have been very serious, occurred. By 
some mysterious means never discovered, 


THE WHOLE TROOP, WITH OUTSTRETCHED TRUNKS, WERE FOLLOWING ME, IN SILENT IMITATION 
OF OLIVER TWIST WHEN HE ASKED ‘‘ FOR MORE.” 


by interested spectators, who suddenly 
burst into a roar of merriment. Startled 
by its suddenness, I turned to find the 
cause, whereupon I saw the whole troop, 
with outstretched trunks, following me 
‘with solemn stride and slow,” in silent 
imitation of Oliver Twist when he asked 
‘for more.” 

A chariot race which we tried one 
afternoon showed the futility of attempt- 
ing in an ordinary circus to imitate the 
colossal American shows. In our case 
the result was comical. Three glorified 
milk-carts, each drawn by three ponies, 
and each driven by a fierce-looking 
groom, made up with a very red face, 
but with very dirty hands, and attired 
as a Roman centurion, dashed into 


a living-wagon was found to be on fire. 
A dull blue smoke and a choky smell, 
which was attributed to the burning 
of some refuse in the fields, was the first 
indication ; but presently a stoppage and 
a commotion told us something was 
wrong; and soon on running forward we 
saw a puff of flame burst from underneath. 
Fortunately water was near at hand, and 
willing hands were not wanting ; buckets 
were handed along; but what I admired 
most was the way in which Maudie and 
“’Urry up,” in very scanty attire, worked 
and materially aided in the speedy 
suppression of the arch-enemy of show- 
men. 

It was with genuine and unqualified 
regret that I parted from my travelling 
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life, and of men and women who work hard, 
and of whose natures the public know little, 
and lots to think of and relate of one of 
the most eventful weeks I ever enjoyed. 


comrades, and with many good wishes, 
which I here reciprocate, I drove away at 
the week end to catch my train, heavily 
laden with a new knowledge of a strange 


A ROMAN CENTURION IN DIFFICULTIES. 








A VIGIL OF FOUR CORNERS. 


s 


I, too, was rapt in Patmos: a still chamber 
White-walled about a whiter, stiller bed; 

The pall of my Beloved spread four-cornered : 
The Angels of the Four Winds watched my dead. 





II. 
“ Hurt not the Earth, O Angel of the North Wind”— 





Nay—for by love-lanes that her feet have pressed 

Thy Best-Beloved goeth gay and gladsome, 

To cradle in her mother’s warm, brown breast. 

But charge the West Wind, wind of birth and budding, 
To breathe upon thy slain that she may live 
Sift love from death, O Angel of the West Wind, 
Within the righteous measure of thy sieve. 
































III. 
** Hurt not the Sea, O Angel of the South Wind”— 





Nay—since by breakers hushed to sleeping tide 
Thy Best-Beloved passeth through deep waters, 
Where white, reefed sails at blissful anchor ride. 
But charge the North Wind, wind of cheer and cleansing, 
To set the captives of Corruption free— 

Let down thy net, O Angel of the North Wind, 
And reap the vintage of Death’s deep, doomed sea. 


IV. 
“* Hurt not the Trees, O Angel of the East Wind” — 





Nay—since by shady paths of flow’r-flecked green 

Thy Best-Beloved, meekly borne, departeth— 

Almond, and Rose, and Myrtle, for a Queen. 

East, West, North, South, strong winds of hearts’ home-bringing, 
Across my Best-Beloved’s pillow blow— 

Breathe on my slain, Breath from the World’s Four Corners— 
Awake—and bid love’s buried spices flow. 


ws 
Beat, burning wings, and bear me up from Patmos— 
Shine, star-sealed brows, from out your midnight hair— 
Break, Day, wake, Winds, and stir the sleeping lilies— 
Patmos is Eden Eastward, built Foursquare. 





E. M. Hewstt. 













ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE SIGHTS IN NATURE. 


THE SOUTHERN GODWIT 


By JAMES 


F the belief we entertained as children 
that people at our antipodes walked 

with their heads downwards were true, this 
gymnastic mode of progression would be 


LIMOSA 


NOV ZEALANDIZ). 


BUCKLAND. 


third of the earth’s circumference, to 
breed in the Arctic regions of the Northern 
Hemisphere. In the long list of the 


wonders of natural history there is nothing 


THE NEW ZEALAND GODWIT. 


scarcely more marvellous than the astound- 
ing fact that there is a bird in New 
Zealand which flies every year over an 
expanse of ocean in distance equal to one- 


more remarkable than this almost in- 
credible aérial journey from one side of 
the world to the other. 

The southern godwit, or, to call it by its 
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Maori name, the kuaka, is a long-billed, 
slender-legged bird, varying in le neth from 
fourteen to eighteen inches. In colour it 
is, roughly speaking, stone grey above and 
white beneath. ‘The breast is rufous in 
spring and tawny white in autumn. Many 
of the feathers on the upper parts, those 
of the tail especially, are crossed with 
markings of greyish brown. In every 
flock there are several birds with the 
under surface much suffused with red. 
When this occurs the plumage of the 
upper parts is dark grey, conspicuously 
mottled with brown. 

The kuaka in March is grossly fat, and 
if properly roasted and eaten cold is well 
fitted for the table. This circumstance 
makes the season of ‘‘ curlew-shooting” 
as it is locally called—a time eagerly 
anticipated by sportsmen. But it is no easy 
matter to shoot a kuaka. I doubt if the 
instinctive knowledge of the proximity 
of man common to all wild nature is 
developed to a higher degree in any 
animal than in this same bird. Even 
when feeding upon the widest tracts of 
sand or mud, it is shy and wary to a 
degree, and has to be stalked with as 
much caution and cunning as a moose. 
Perhaps the favourite of the several 
methods of approaching it, when it is 
feeding on an extensive area of sand- 
banks, is to creep up under cover of a 
horse. But even this tedious and difficult 
business does not always carry with it its 
own reward. Frequently, after crawling, 
snail-like, for miles in a stooping and 
uncomfortable position, one hears the 
warning cry just as he is getting within 
range, and has to content himself with the 
sight of some small grey, shadow - like 
figures rapidly flitting from his view. It 
is not good to be near a man when this 
happens, for he is apt to restore his 
nervous equilibrium —as an _ eminent 
physician so happily puts it—in a startling 
and forcible manner. On the other hand, 
when one is successful in creeping within 
range, and gets both barrels well into the 
rising mass, his feelings are too ecstatic 
for words. 

Another method of approaching the 
kuaka is to do so from the water, the head 


and shoulders of the sportsman being 
covered with kelp, or the branches of 
shrubs. This isa plan which is employed, 


with a considerable amount of success, in 
creeks where the channel is fairly deep, 
and where the feeding ground of the bird 
is limited to narrow mud-banks. 

To pass from sport to slaughter, the 
simplest and most effective way of making 
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a big bag of kuaka is the 
account of the far-reaching ramifications 
of the east and west coast harbours on 
either hand of the Isthmus of Auckland, 
the North Island, at this point, is no more 


following. On 


than a few miles broad—in one place, 
indeed, it dwindles down to one single 
mile. The tides, of course, alte rnate, and 


when driven by the 
one 


the kuaka, rising sea 
from the crosses to the other, 
where the shallow water is already receding 
from its feeding grounds. As a rule, 
flies far beyond the reach of powder and 
shot; but in wet, easterly weather the air 
of suspicion and caution, which at other 
times seems to spread all around this bird, 
deserts it, and it flies low. On such days, 
all one has to do is to lurk, like a murderer, 
in some spot known to be favourable for 
the purpose, and to blaze into a flock as it 
passes overhead. I am ashamed to say 
how many kuaka I have shot in one day in 
this manner. 

As New Zealand approaches its northern 
extremity the narrow neck of high flat land 
sinks away to a wilderness of sand-hills, 
and then, as if rebounding like a ball, 
suddenly springs upwards, to culminate in 
a bold headland which comes down sheer 
into deep water. This headland is Te 
Reinga, the earthly portal, according to 
the belief of the old New Zealander, by 
which disembodied spirits entered the 
realms of the dead. Eastward of this 
promontory is a bay—Spirits Bay—girded 
with sand. The piace poetically takes its 
name from the old Maori superstition. 
At night, when the natives heard the 
rustle of the wings of some belated bird 
passing overhead, they whispered to one 
another that a spirit was passing to its 


side, 


rest. It is a wild spot, swept by eternal 
winds. No habitation of man is to be 
seen, no pathway to be found; to the 


imagination it is just the sort of place 
where, at the end of the world, the last 
New Zealander would be likely to be found, 
cowering over a few smouldering embers, 
waiting for death. 

But it is not from an ancient super- 
stition of a race that is passing away that 
this dreary and inhospitable place derives 
its principal interest. It possesses an 
attraction far stronger than this to fix our 
attention. For fifty weeks in the year it is 
neglected and empty, the intense solitude 
which broods over all things seeming a 
presence in the air. Then, of a sudden, 
when March is drawing towards a close, it 


springs, as if by magic, into a fever of life, 
and becomes the scene of one of the most 
remarkable sights in nature. 
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Of all the spots to see the kuaka fly 
from the shores of New Zealand, Spirits 
Bay is the best. 

In autumn at the Antipodes flocks 
of kuaka, in numbers of fifty to 
thousand, flying always in the form of a 
crescent, may be trending up the 
coast towards Te Reinga. ‘The stream is 


one 


seen 
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my face by a strong northerly wind. As I 
stumbled the belt of sand -hills 
which fringed the shore, a strange sound, 
that half oppressed and half soothed the 
ear, became fitfully audible—a sound which, 
when a little later a gust of wind caught it 
and brought it to me in greater volume, 
drowned for a moment the moaning of the 


across 


THE BEACH WAS LITERALLY COVERED WITH KUAKA, 


so continuous that it is remarked even by 
those who concern themselves little about 
such matters. Before April is three days 
old they have collected upon the sands of 
Spirits Bay in countless numbers, pre- 
paratory to their long flight to Asia. 

Some years ago I witnessed the de- 
parture of the kuaka. It was a scene upon 
which my memory lingers. I made the 
latter part of the journey in tempestuous 
weather, a heavy rain being drifted into 


sea. I knew it to be a chorus of querulous 
cries proceeding from innumerable little 
throats, and, racing up the last ridge 
of sand which lay between me and the 
bay, I stood looking at the sight I had 
come so far to see. The beach was literally 
covered with kuaka; they seemed to be all 
indiscriminately huddled together where 
there was no room for half the number; 
while thousands were hovering overhead, 
in a vain attempt to find a footing, or were 
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trampling upon the backs of their fellows 
in the hope of ousting them from their 
places. From time to time the breaking 
surges sent the salt spray leaping far 
towards the land, whereat a grey cloud 
went whirling into the air with deafening 
clamour, to discharge itself again, after a 
few moments of rapid variation in density, 
upon the sands. 

What with the lowering clouds, the wild 
and stormy ocean, the low, mournful 
sound which the wind drew from the thin, 
wiry grass of the sand-hills, with the swarm 
of birds which looked like grey billows in 
convulsion, it was altogether a peculiar and 
an interesting sight; and, natural though 
it was, it seemed unnatural. 

During the afternoon flocks of kuaka 
kept pouring into the bay, each new lot 
adding to the mad unrest which made all 
the atmosphere. 

As the day wore on the wind veered 
round to the west, the clouds fell asunder, 
the rain ceased, and a watery sun pressed 
softly out and tinged the sky and sea and 
land with a faint silvery lustre. Sunset by 
the shore is always a solemn time, and, as 
the brief day drew towards its close, I 
forgot the birds in the poetry and beauty 
of the hour. 

I was recalled to practical matters by a 
sudden and violent ferment among the 
kuaka. Frequently they rose with a 
mighty rustle of beating pinions. After 
circling about in the air in an agitated and 
undecided manner they settled again. At 
length, just as the sun was dipping into 
the sea, an old cock uttered a strident call, 
clarion clear, and shot straight into the 
air, followed by an incalculable feathered 
multitude. Higher and higher rose the 
host until it was but a stain in the sky. At 
this stupendous altitude—in a moment of 
time as it seemed—the leader shaped his 
course due north and the stain melted into 
the night. 

It was very impressive. There was 
something of the solemnity of a parting 
about it. 

In this manner and for ten days flocks of 
kuaka continually arrive at and depart 
from Spirits Bay. At the expiration of 
that time the fleeting scene is closed, 
nothing remaining but a few scattered 
feathers to show that it once existed. 

We are not able to follow it in its flight, 
but conscientious observers have noted its 
progress up the coast of Asia, and they 
tell us that in the first days of June the 
kuaka has reached a latitude in frigid 
Siberia as high as 74 deg. N. 

With the coming of August—having 
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meanwhile reared its brood—it begins the 
voyage to its southern home. As the 
young birds are at that time incapable of 
an extended flight, it returns much more 
leisurely than it went. On the way back 
it touches at many of the numerous 
clusters of islands in the three zones of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The spring sunshine at the end of 
October welcomes the wanderers home to 
Te Reinga. 

The following April, at the same time 
as that of the previous year, even upon 
the same day—and this is a circumstance 
full of interest, for the advent and de- 
parture of migrants is in every other case 
regulated by the forwardness or lateness 
of the season, as the case may be—the 
kuaka again collects upon the sands of 
Spirits Bay to fly away to Asia. 

In considering thoughtfully this remark- 
able migration, we find ourselves asking 
the questions, “W hy should a bird take 
such an extraordinary flight ?” and, ‘‘ What 
was the primary cause which led to its 
wide geographical distribution?” The 
migratory habit of the godwit species is 
not a full answer. ‘That instinct, powerful 
as it is, is not forceful enough in itself to 
draw a bird from one side of our planet 
to the other across a wide expanse of 
ocean. 

Let us examine this matter more closely. 
There can be little doubt that, at one 
period of the Earth’s history, New Zealand 
and the numerous islets situated at a 
greater or less distance from its shores 
were parts of a vanished continent. That 
the flora and the fauna of these remnants 
should be identical is proof of this. But 
this continent—although Australia does 
not appear to have belonged to it—pos- 
sessed .a geographical extension much 
greater than the area covered by these 
islands. Norfolk Island belonged to it, 
and this link carries us exactly in the 
direction we would go. A glance at the 
map suggests that between this point and 
Asia the distribution of land and sea was 
at one time very different from what it is 
now. Nor is proof wanting of this. At 
this particular part of the earth’s crust 
there is a raised plateau at the bottom of 
the sea, bounded on either side by water 
of a profound depth. Moreover, it is a 
significant fact that the flora of some of 
these countries, very far distant, bears 
a striking resemblance to many New 
Zealand plants, the slight variation which 
exists being accounted for by climatic 
influences. Conscquently it is by no 
means taking refuge in a daring hypothesis 
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to say that in bygone ages New Zealand 
was united more or less distinctly with 
India, and that by this continental bridge 
the former received a stream of immi- 
grants from the North. 

In time the connection ceased, and New 
Zealand stood isolated, as it is to-day. But 
no change took place in the traditional 
habits of the kuaka. Oceans might roll 
between, but the mysterious overpowering 
impulse to migrate lost none of its influ- 
ence upon it. ‘The substitution of a vast 
gulf for a continent could not turn it from 
its course. With unerring instinct, trans- 
mitted through countless generations, it 
follows in its flight to-day the one-time 
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coastline of a land now sunk beneath the 
waves. 

We must look for an explanation of the 
extraordinary power of flight it has acquired 
in the immutable law of the survival of the 
fittest. The weak fall exhausted by the 
way, while those that from age, feebleness, 
or some other cause remain behind, do 
not breed. ‘‘ Who has ever seen the egg 
of a kuaka ?” is a Maori proverb. 

So we find this feathered 
defying time and change. Space cannot 
daunt it. Each year,as the old longing 
comes over it, it betakes itself to Te 
Reinga, and flies out over the ocean to the 
ultimate shores of the earth. 


wanderer 





ONCE 


MORE. 


So long, Beloved, so long I have been dumb— 

My heart has halted at the Gate of Speech, 

Since no far cry of mine your heart could reach— 
But now the day that is your day has come: 
As one who tells his rosary I sum 


The blessed years before the cruel breach 


That Death and 


Time have 


made. 
Again I reach 


Across the tide no mariner can plumb. 


Ah, surely you have heard my voice at last— 
How could I live did you not bend to hear?— 
Your sigh it is that thrills my waiting ear; 
Your touch that on my trembling lips I feel, 
As if, anew, you set on them your seal, 
Binding once more the Future to the Past. 


Lov1isE CHANDLER MOULTON 








““THE ENGLISH, THEY SAY, HAVE PASSED THE SOMME.” 


See “ Stories of British Battles: Crecy.” 





STORIES 
THE 


By J. D. 


I.—THE SHAFT FLIES WIDE. 
HE day’s hawking was over, and in 
the yellow light of an August 
evening the sportsmen, two youths of 
noble bearing, were returning to the rest 
and good cheer of a Kentish manor-house. 
As they reached a quiet glade, about a 
quarter of a mile from home, the younger 
of the companions, Walter de Mowbray, 
halted and turned to his henchman, who 
followed a few paces to the rear. ‘‘ Hark 
ye, Martin,” he exclaimed, ‘‘do thou go 
forward with the quarry and the falcons, and 
bid make ready for us at the Hall. I and 
my cousin Gilbert will follow at our ease.” 
The servant, a goodly youth, whose 
Saxon lineage was written in his eyes 
and hair, came up with a gesture of respect. 
Laying his load of game upon the sward 
for a moment, he received the hooded 


hawks from the wrists of his young masters 


and perched them upon his own. This 
done, he resumed his burden, and set off 
at a swinging pace down a leafy alley, 
where the velvet turf was barred by level 
shafts of sunlight and dark shadows cast 
by the stems of giant oak trees. But ere 
he went, Martin had looked narrowly at 
his master and his companion, as though 
he would divine the cause of his dismissal; 
and the aspect of the young men, who 
stood moodily waiting for him to be gone, 
had aroused strange forebodings in the 
servant’s heart. Disobey he dared not, 
but if speed of foot could avail him aught, 
he might perform his errand and see the 
end of the matter too. And, as Martin 
hurried on his way, he prayed his patron 
that the end might be luckier than he 
feared. 

“How now, cousin,” Walter’s comrade 
began when Martin had disappeared, 
‘“‘what new sport is afoot? Prithee be 
brief, for 1 am weary and supperless.” 

“* As brief as you please, Gilbert. Look 
you, to-morrow you leave Mowbray, to- 
night my father will claim you, and I may 
not find opportunity to say my say. 
errand here bodes no good.” 

‘* Ho, ho, my cockerel!” Gilbert sneered, 
“that surely is for my uncle Ralph, your 


Your . 
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father, to say. Come I not as suitor for 
your sisters hand? Surely that were 
honest quest ?” 

“Ay, so "tis said,” Walter answered 
hotly; ‘‘but I tell thee, Gilbert de Ponthieu, 
I know thee better. God send thou wooest 
my sister honestly, but I know not how 
that may be! He that is traitor to his 
King can scarce be true to his lady.” 

“Cur, thou liest!” Gilbert returned 
fiercely, handling his dagger. 

“Nay, I lie not. Listen, cousin,” 
Walter continued, curbing his vehemence 
and speaking with gentle irony, “is it a 
lie that as you came hither from King 
Edward’s Court you met one in the garb 
of a begging friar to whom you gave 
papers for Philip of France ?” 

“* How know you that ? I would say, 
how dare you cast such slur upon mine 
honour! ‘Tis false as the fiend—false, I 
tell thee! By Heaven, I swear it! 7 

“‘Swear not at all, cousin. Nay, nor 
bluster nor oaths will avail thee aught at 
this pinch. Stay, thou wilt believe me if I 
tell thee the import of these papers, now, 
thank St. George, in my keeping!” 

“Now thou betrayest thyself,” Gilbert 
answered in cooler tones. “Art turned 
clerk, fair coz, that thou canst meddle with 
parchments ? Come, confess, this is but a 
bow at a venture ?” 

** Small clerk am I, in good sooth, but, 
Gilbert, this is no chance shot. Mark 
you, these papers gave account of King 
Edward’s new armament for France. How 
say you now ?” 

“Tt needs small skill to invent such 
fables. This is poor feigning. Keep to 
thy woodcraft, for thou art but a babe in 
statecraft, Walter. This trifling cannot 
scare me.” 

“‘ But this ring,” Walter pursued, “ this 
ring at least is no feigned token.” 

Gilbert clutched at the jewel with a 
curse, but Walter avoided his grasp. 

‘* The foul fiend fall the Friar, he has mis- 

carried,” Gilbert muttered ; then aloud he 
demanded, ‘‘ How came you by that ring ? 

“That secret is mine. But, Gilbert, 
since plainly I have your secret, it were 
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well for you to hearken to me calmly, and 
to cease these vain denials. Half French- 
man that you are, you would sell your King 
to Philip, who has promised to confirm 
you in those lands in Ponthieu that your 
mother’s father held. Ha, you blench. 
Speak I not sooth? A word from me to 
my father and you would feed the crows 
by to-morrow’s dawn. But stay, a bar- 
gain! Renounce my sister on some easy 
pretext. Tell my father her dowry is too 
small or the like. But renounce her, and 
I destroy the proofs of your villainy.” 

Gilbert’s pale face grew paler. He 
seemed to struggle with himself. ‘‘So be 
it,” he said at length, an evil gleam 
darting from his dark eyes, ‘‘so be it. The 
devil is on your side, methinks. I am 
beaten, and consent. Come, fair coz, your 
hand on’t.’ 

They clasped hands. 
remembered that his cousin was ambi- 
dexter. He strove to withdraw his hand, 
but Gilbert held him in a grasp of steel. 
The next moment the traitor’s dagger 
flashed from its sheath, and Walter, stabbed 
by a_ swift left-handed stroke, rolled 
bleeding on the sod. 

“One enemy the less,” Gilbert hissed, 
as he stood for a second gazing at his 
work, “‘and now for France, since Mow- 
bray is no longer place forme. Yet the 
stroke was rash. Had I dissembled further 
I might have even recovered those luck- 
less parchments from the fool. But dead 
men tell no tales, and my uncle, thank the 
saints, is no great clerk!” 

He was hurrying away into the forest, 

illuminated now by the sun’s latest beams, 
as suddenly a longbow twanged behind 
him and an arrow passed through his 
sleeve. Facing about he saw Martin fitting 
another shaft to the string. 

*Varlet!” Gilbert shouted, as_ the 
second arrow passed through his hunting- 
cap and stuck quivering in a tree hard by, 
‘“*One day I will pay thee a halter for thy 

bowstring.” 

“Before that day comes,” Martin re- 
plied, ‘‘ 1 pray the saints I may launch that 
shaft at thee once more. It is enchanted, 
and it misses but to slay the second flight.” 

“Then I save it for thy behoof,” Gilbert 
cried, running to the tree and striving to 
draw forth the arrow, which mocked his 
stoutest efforts. He was on the point of 
breaking it to splinters, but Martin, scorn- 
ing to shoot again at an enemy who ex- 
posed himself so recklessly, winded his 
horn, which was answered by a distant 
blast from Mowbray. Thereupon Gilbert, 
having no stomach to be taken by his 


Too late Walter 
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uncle’s men-at-arms, quitted his bootless 
task and plunged into the now darkening 
forest. As he ran, Martin’s voice reached 
him once again. 

“Fool!” it cried in rough rhyme, for 
which Martin had a name among the 
retainers at Mowbray— 


= parchments and ring 
To Edward the King!” 


So, then, this varlet, too, was in the 
secret. Or was Walter yet alive? Had 
he found voice to instruct his henchman ? 
And, as he sped along, Gilbert cursed 
himself for the blind fury that had urged 
the blow which, if it had not wrought his 


cousin’s undoing, was like to work his own. 
so, in the 
he set his steps for 


Flight was now his only safety ; 
deepening twilight, 
Dover. 


II.—THE MONK-MEDICINER. 

The men-at-arms who hastened from 
Mowbray obedient to Martin’s  bugle- 
blast found the henchman supporting the 
body of their young master, who seemed 
in desperate need. After gasping out a 
word of direction to his servitor, Walter 
had fainted, and now lay in Martin’s arms 
without sign of life. Hastily improvising 
a litter, the retainers bore the wounded 
man to the Hall, where old Sir Ralph, on 
seeing his son’s plight, was well-nigh 
frenzied. The Knight was of a choleric 
humour. 

“What fool’s play is this?” he 
stormed ; ‘‘ but, whosoe’er be to blame, I 
swear it, he shall hang! Knaves! cannot 
a gentleman’s son go a-hawking but you 
must bring him home as from a foray ? 
But the villain shall hang, ay, of a surety!’ 
And much bluster of a like purposeless 
sort, whereat the household stood trembling, 
and none remembered to tend the sufferer. 

Walter, indeed, had shortly bled to 
death but for a woman’s ready hands ; for 
while Sir Ralph stormed and swore, now 
seeking explanations from those who could 
give none, now shouting vainly for a leech, 
Blanche had glided into the hall, and, 
kneeling by the litter, did her best to 
staunch her brother’s wound. But, though 
she wrought timely succour, she saw that 
Walter stood in need of greater skill than 
hers. 

Busied with her kindly offices Blanche 
had not heeded Sir Ralph’s commotion, but 
now that her hands were idle she found 
time to listen. The old Knight was pacing 
up and down the hall, turning at times to 
shake his fist at his servants, and varying 
his curses with redoubled cries for aid. 
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“A leech, a leech!” he_ bellowed. 
“Varlets, will you let my son die? To 
horse, every misbegotten knave of ye, and 
ride to Canterbury for a doctour of 
physick !” 

The retainers, like frightened sheep, 
tumbled pell-mell to the doorway. 

“Not all of ye, witless!” the Knight 
roared, and was striding after the crowd, 
when a gentle touch restrained him. He 
looked around, and asked in a softened 
tone— 

*“* Ha, sweetheart, what wouldst thou ? 
Ay, this is work for women. Men make 
wounds ; women mend them, an they can. 
See thou to Walter, child; the leech will 
be here betimes.” 

‘*T have compassed what my poor skill 
can,” Blanche murmured; “ but father, 
yon Friar, whom Walter and Martin took 
a week ago, haply he hath knowledge of 
leech-craft.” 

‘“* Now, Mary bless thee for thy woman’s 
wit!” Sir Ralph exclaimed. 


> 


“* Hither, 
Martin Want-wit; ah! he has ridden for 
the leech; hither, then, some other of 
my numskulls, and fetch me yon shaveling 
from the dungeon. We shall see if he can 
heal the body as well as the soul.” 

Five minutes later the Friar was 
shouldered in by his jailers. Despite 
his mean garb, and the dishevellment of a 
week’s captivity, the prisoner had an air 
of command that ill fitted his condition. 
He walked erect and defiant to the oaken 
settle, where the Knight, exhausted by 
grief and rage, had sunk down. Folding 
his arms, the mendicant waited in silence 
until Sir Ralph found breath to address 
him. 

‘Sir Priest,” he gasped at length, “hast 
thou aught of the leech beneath thy 
frock ?” 

“First answer me this, Sir Knight— 
wherefore am I kept prisoner here ? ” 

‘*What is that to thee ? But in sooth,” 
the Knight continued, moderating his tone, 
for he marked the Friar’s brow darken, 
“‘in good sooth I know not. Thou art 
my son’s prisoner, and with such I meddle 
not. Doubtless he found thee winging 
a sly shaft at my venison. You poor 
brethren of St. Francis love good living 
at small cost. But even the stolen deer 
will be forgiven if thou canst cure my 
son. Say, art a leech?” 

‘‘ Among my brethren I am accounted 
skilful, Sir Knight. But ere I tend thy 
son, swear by this crucifix to set me free, 
if my art avail aught.” As he spoke the 
Friar lifted the cross of his rosary and 
held it towards Sir Ralph. “I swear,” 
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said the Knight, touching the sacred 
symbol, and crossing himself reverently. 

‘““Amen,” responded the churchman. 
** And now show me the sick man.” 

The Friar at a sign from Blanche 
crossed the hall and knelt by the litter, on 
which Walter still lay unconscious. 

‘‘Bring that torch nearer,” he said, in 
the tone of one accustomed to obedience. 
A serving-man made haste with the light, 
and the Friar bent eagerly over his patient. 

His examination was brief. ‘‘ How came 
he by this wound ?” he asked sharply. 

“Certes! I know not,” Sir Ralph 
growled; ‘‘ only Martin, they say, can tell, 
and he is absent.” 

‘“*No matter. But Sir Knight, thou art 
lucky to have me at hand. Thy son is 
in a fever that would in an hour’s space 
end in death. Ay, the weapon that struck 
him was poisoned with a venom for which 
only the brothers of St. Francis know the 
cure.” 

“‘The saints have mercy!” Sir Ralph 
ejaculated. ‘‘ But thou wilt cure him ?” 

‘“* If Heaven will, and you keep faith with 
me. But help me to move the lad to his 
chamber. I cannot minister to him here.” 

When Walter, already delirious, was laid 
upon his bed, the Friar put all the 
attendants forth. Nor would he suffer 
even Sir Ralph or Blanche to remain. The 
Knight would have resisted, but on the 
Friar whispering, ‘‘ Death in an _ hour’s 
time if you refuse,” he retreated, albeit 
with much grumbling, and an injunction to 
the physician to play no foul fiend’s tricks, 
else should his neck pay the forfeit. 

The Friar smiled, and with an assur- 
ance of honest dealing, all but pushed 
Sir Ralph from the apartment. 

Left alone with his charge, the monk 
detached from his rosary a single bead, 
one half of which he unscrewed, revealing 
a tiny cavity filled with a curious powder. 
A few grains of this he dissolved in water, 
and gently forced the patient to swallow 
the draught. Almost immediately Walter’s 
delirious restlessness abated, and he sank 
into a peaceful sleep. 

The Friar, noting with satisfaction his 
patient’s slumber, looked keenly round the 
chamber. Presently his eye lighted on a 
small iron-bound coffer that stood beneath 
the window. The sight seemed to please 
him. From a leather pouch that hung to 
his girdle the holy man produced some 
small tools of tempered steel, and then 
with noiseless dexterity set about tickling 
open the rude wards of the lock that 
secured the chest. Not in vain had Italy 
taught him her delicate smith-craft. 
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At daybreak Martin returned, bringing 
with him the physician from Canterbury, 
who found Walter still in a_ healthy 
slumber, and pronounced him on a fair 
way to recovery. Se izing his op portunity, 
the Friar begged leave to depart, pleading 
that his business had already suffere d 
greater delay than it could well bear, and 
Sir Ralph, mindful of his oath, was fain to 
permit him, although he swore that the 
monk was welcome to stay till doomsday, 
an he chose; aye, and to try his shot in 
the park as often as he listed. But the 
good man would not be constrained by 
such allurements of the world. Ere he 
went, however, he contrived to overhear 
Martin’s account of Walter’s luckless 
affair, for the Knight at length was cool- 
headed enough to hold a proper inquiry. 
Not till morning, however, had he marked 
his nephew’s absence. 

At the mention of Gilbert, the Friar 
compressed his lips, and a gleam of under- 
standing kindled in his eye. The hench- 
man’s story ended, the mendicant tarried 
not over his leave-taking. He struck the 
northward track, but no sooner was he 
well clear of Mowbray than he faced 
about and made what speed he could along 
the very path that Gilbert had pursued in 
his flight. 

Two days later the Lady Blanche, who 
had gone abroad to gather simples for her 
patient, was waited for in vain at Mowbray 
Place. Search was unavailing, but an 
aged woodcutter who came to the Hall at 
sunset told strange things concerning two 
horsemen, a young knight and a priest, 
whom he had met on the Dover road an 
hour past noon. And it was a dainty lady, 
he babbled, that the young knight held 
before him on his saddle- bow : ; yet seemed 
she strangely tearful for a bride. 

Whereat Sir Ralph, with an oath, bade 
the carle eat his fill and hold his peace ; 
and going heavily to the sick chamber, he 
sat long beside his son’s couch. No word 
did he utter—for the physician had denied 
all speech to Walter—but in his heart he 
cursed Gilbert and the Franciscan. 


III.—THE SHAFT FLIES HOME. 


On an August day two French horsemen, 
attended by a page on a palfrey, were 
riding in a south-easterly direction away 
from the village of Crecy, where they had 
passed the night. 

‘*We have our work before us,” said the 
younger of the horsemen ; “the English 
they say, have passed the Somme and are 
moving hither. We must avoid them 
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cunningly, if we would rejoin Philip, who 
is pressing h: urd on Edward’s rear. 

rrue,” the other answered. ‘“ Seest 
thou aught on the horizon ? Surely yonder 
is a cloud of dust. It must be the English. 
Hast heard in what force they be?” 

“But contemptible, yet sufficient to 
capture us three. Few horsemen, and the 
rest wild Welsh and Irish footmen, with 
certain bowmen.” 

“The chivalry of France can account 
for such mean rabble.” 

‘Peradventure,” the other answered 
briefly. 

“A good English bowman can empty 
as many saddles as he hath shafts,” the 
page chimed in sharply. 

‘““How now, malapert?” cried the 
younger rider, ‘“‘who bade thee speak ? 
[ have seen some bowmen miss bravely. I 
have heard,” he continued in a lower tone 
to his fellow, “‘ that my uncle is with King 
Edward, likewise my cousin, now cured of 
his year-old wound. Ay, surely that is 
the English front. We must bear to the 
right and avoid them 

They swerved aside and made to skirt 
a low hill, crowned by a_ windmill, 
that rose close at hand, when suddenly the 
page put spurs to his palfrey and dashed 
off in the direction of the advancing host. 
The attempt was vain, for the horsemen 
were upon him in a moment. 

“With this pest we are undone,” the 
elder of the companions cried, “‘ there will 
be no safety in circumventing the foe; 
the speediest way is the best,” and he 
fingered his dagger. 

But the younger man restrained him. 
“Nay,” he objected, “wounds beget 
wounds. Look, yonder mill seems deserted. 
Why not gag and bind our hindrance and 
leave it there for a space. The English 
will pass Crecy unharmed ; we ourselves 
shall be back again ere nightfall with King 
Philip, whom we must make all speed to 
join. Could aught be easier ?” 

“You are ready-witted, Gilbert,” the 
Friar answered. ‘So be it” ; and in brief 
space the page was lying bound and help- 
less in the second storey of the mill, while 
the accomplices were stealing by unfre- 
quented paths towards the host of France, 
carefully contrivinga wide détourthat should 
lead them clear of the English troops. 

The poor page struggled vainly and even 
wept in his confinement, and so the day 
wore on. At length, towards vespers, he 
heard what he took to be the hum of an 
approaching host. The din increased, 
until at length he could distinguish the 
clang of accoutrements, the neighing of 
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steeds, and the sharp-uttered word of com- 
mand. They had come, the captive feared, 
only to pass him by. Once again he wept 
passionate tears and choked upon his gag. 

But to his delighted though almost 
incredulous ears came the sound of a voice 
calling a halt. Then mailed footsteps 
sounded on the stair, the door of the 
chamber was burst open, and _ several 
warriors entered. They stood conversing 
for a moment at a windowwithout observing 
the prisoner. 

‘* Sire,” said one, 
better still.” 
next storey 

“Sir Ralph de 


** aloft the view will be 
So the party ascended to the 


Mowbray,” said a 
commanding voice, ‘ bid take this order 
of battle. At the foot of the hill the army 
in two divisions—the Prince of Wales to 
command the right, the Earl of North- 
ampton the left; in front, protected by the 
ditch, the archers drawn up harrow-wise, 
the bombards between.” 

Sir Ralph turned to descend. As he 
came down the ladder, the prisoner con- 
trived to make some sound, whereat the 
old Knight started. 

‘What is this?” he cried, raising the 
page and peering into his face. ‘*Oh, 
Heaven!” he exclaimed, “‘ at such an hour, 
at such a time !””—and swiftly he removed 
the gag, cut the prisoner’s bonds, and 
embraced him fondly. 

But duty recalled the old soldier to him- 
self. ‘‘I cannot stay,” he said, ‘ but stir 
not hence till I return, and all will be well. 
If any accost you, say you await my 
orders.” Then he hurried forth to bid the 
captains set the battle in array, while the 
page clambered to the mill-window to 
see what would befall. 

At vespers the armies met. The watchers 
from the windmill saw the repulse of the 
Genoese crossbowmen at the first deadly 
flight of English arrows; they saw the 
French men-at-arms fall in revenge on 
their own wretched archers, cutting them 
piecemeal. Then disaster pressed upon 
the flower of the French chivalry. Again 
and again they charged the English line, 
only to be met by an unbroken front, 
while the archers, shooting so rapidly that 
it seemed as if it snowed, emptied saddle 
after saddle till the French host was 
broken and wavering. Once a breathless 
messenger came to the King seeking 
succour for the Black Prince. ‘‘ Let the boy 
win his spurs,” said the monarch, and the 
envoy was fain to depart as he had come. 

At the mill-window the page watched 
trembling, for in one charge he had marked 
his master Gilbert, who laid his lance in 
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rest against a stout, fair-haired English 
archer. ‘‘ Martin!” the page_exclaimed as 
the bowman turned slightly and chose an 
arrow with unwonted care. ‘The shaft sped; 
it sought a joint of the rider’s harness, 
and Gilbert lay dying in the mélée. 

The page clapped hands, but shrieked a 
strange, unboyish sliriek, for, turning, he 
saw the Friar at his side. Though sentinels 
stood without, the monk’s garb had been 
his passport to the mill. 

“Come, pretty mistress,” he began, 
“this is no place for thee, come follow 
me; bear thyself mannishly to cheat the 
sentries, or—” He laid one hand on the 
arm of the fair incognita and with the other 
held up a dagger. 

Half-dazed, the captive made to follow, 
and they descended the stair. But at the 
mill-door they met Sir Ralph returning 
with tidings to his Sovereign. 

“* How now, villain ?” roared the Knight, 
raising his sword; but a younger man 
thrust himself forward. 

“Nay, father,” he cried, “this is my 
work. This knave robbed me of the 
proofs that had hanged my caitiff cousin 
Gilbert, whom Martin hath but newly sent 
to his account. He is mine!” 

‘I saved thy life,” said the Friar coldly, 
as Walter drew his sword and rushed upon 
him. 

Walter lowered his point. 
alone shall save thee 
a moment’s thought. 

“Blanche, in thy captivity with Gilbert 
and this false monk hast thou suffered 
aught of shame ? 

““Nay, my brother,” faltered the girl; 
“hardships and certain indignities it may 
be I have endured ; but as I left you so do 
I return.” 

‘*Then get thee hence, hound!’ 
cried to the monk; 
my path ; 


“One thing 
,” he answered, after 


’ Walter 
‘*but nevermore cross 
go, and the devil go with thee!” 

“T fear,” said Sir Ralph, as the Friar 
glided away towards the now broken 
French lines, ‘thou hast but spared him 
to further mischief, Walter.” 

“‘T pray God it be not so. But see, the 
fight is done, the French are in full retreat, 
and here is Martin, sweet Blanche, come 
to greet thee again. Thou owest him 
freedom from thy persecutor.” 

“IT saw the deed,” answered the girl, 
blushing. Surely she wore the roses for 
her unmaide nly garb. For love was not 
to be thought of, since she was daughter 
to a knight of the shire, and Martin was 
but a simple yeoman. Howbeit, love is 
prone to laugh at differences of degree, 
even as he laughs at locksmiths. 
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HE decision to restore the fabric 
of “The Church with the Crooked 
Steeple” at Chesterfield has _ revived 
interest in this remarkable edifice. It 
certainly is a curious example of archi- 
tecture. Its tall twisted spire has no rival 
either in shape or pose. It is more 
whimsical in its inclination than the lean- 
ing tower of Pisa or the conscience of the 
most erratic political candidate ; and yet it 
dominates a fine church, noted not only 
for the beauty of its decorated style and 
delicate tracery, but for its strange 
traditions. 

The shoulder of St. Mary’s Gate in the 
East Derbyshire town has been the 
site of a church since the Norman 
time. In the thirteenth century the 
church then existing was used as a 
warehouse as well as a place of worship. 


The dealers in merchandise placed their 
stores in it for safety, for might rather 


than right prevailed, and there were 
evidently thieves about. In the third 
quarter of the century the clash of arms 
was heard in the market-place. Prince 
Henry cleared the streets in search of his 
foe, the Earl of Ferrers. The latter, 
defeated in fight, crept into the church 
cloisters, and secreted himself behind the 
bags of wool the traders at the Whitsun 
Fair had deposited there. Ferrers, though 
a valiant soldier, was a stick at diplomacy. 
He confided the place of his concealment 
to a woman. She struggled with it for 
some hours; but it was difficult then, 
as now, for a lady to keep a secret, 
and she let it go. Prince Henry took 
prompt advantage of the betrayal. There 
was a fierce tussle among the wool- 
bags, and Ferrers was caught and taken 
in irons to Windsor Castle. The making 
of history began early in Chesterfield 
Church. 

The present fabric was erected in the 
fourteenth century on the site of the older 
one, and in parts was interwoven, as it 
were, with it. Archzologists affirm that 
some of the masonry has stood for nearly 
a thousand years. Anyhow, the church is 
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very old and grey, and dinted here and 
there with deep marks that, in the opinion 
of the superstitious, are the footprints Satan 
left during a hasty visit. The interior of the 
building gives evidence of some of the 
best work of the Decorated period, and is 
adorned with cleverly carved screens, 
ornate tombs, and sculptured effigies. Its 
painted windows are rich in Biblical sub- 
ject and heraldic story; but these lessons 
in religion and reminders of the past are 
not so fascinating as the dingy fragment 
that lies across one of the monuments in 
the chancel. This thing that crowds have 
gazed upon with awe is rather a large frag- 
ment. It is a bone seven feet four inches 
long—one of the ribs of the famous dun cow 
that Guy of Warwick killed. Cows have 
apparently dwarfed in size since this animal 
was slain on Dunmore Heath. Indeed, 
flippant strangers have ventured to doubt 
the rib narrative. They have not scrupled 
to aver that there is no more truth in it 
than in Mark Twain’s story of the Witch 
of Endor’s pipe—that the bone is not a 
cow’s rib at all, but the jawbone of a 
whale. We live in a scoffing age, and 
some men will not be convinced. 
However sceptical the tourist may be 
with regard to the dun cow legend, there 
is no doubt in relation to the steeple. It 
rears, or rather twists itself two hundred 
and thirty feet skyward. It has prompted 
the shrewd comment, the admiration, and 
the ridicule of English people and of 
travellers from many lands. It is one of 
the most attractive objects on the main 
line of the Midland, and every rail- 
way passenger has flung his little joke 
at it. With native desire to be respectful 
to the venerable spire, it must be admitted 
that its attitude is against it. Whether you 
look at the steeple from the railway-carriage 
window, or from the knoll at Tapton, or 
from the higher hill at Hady, it has a tipsy 
mien. One of our statesmen has been 
wittily described as “‘a political lurcher” ; 
but though he is an adept at peculiar 
demeanour he cannot lurch like this 
steeple. Its deportment tantalises the 
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temperance reformer, and reproaches the 
habitual drunkard. For nearly five hund- 
red years it has swayed or staggered, 
with many a sly wink of its “‘ crow-nole” 


steeple’s 
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over their heads, as though it would fall 
and crush them. 


Legend has tried to account for the 
twist. One story says that 
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THE TWISTED STEEPLE FROM ST. MARY’S GATE. 


eye, far above the body of the church, 
ever threatening, like the roysterer in his 
cups, to topple over, but never losing its 


equilibrium. It has been likened to a 
corkscrew, to a deformed jester on a 
bishop’s back, and styled an abomination ; 
but, impervious to criticism, it calmly 
maintains its centre of gravity. 

“What a rum thing?” ‘“ Was it built 
that way?” ‘Has it been struck by 
lightning?” ‘‘Sithee, lad! did tha ivver 
see such a sight?” These are a rough 
sample of the expressions that echo around 
the steeple. The spire is invariably a 
source of curiosity, surprise, and wonder, 
especially to those who mount the worn 
belfry steps to the tower, and look from 
the base to the pinnacle of the steeple. 
The great structure, with its inner frame- 
work of oak rafters, and its outer wrappings 
and ridges of lead, flecked black, white, 
and grey with the weather’s touch, looms 


Lucifer, weary with flying through the 
firmament, alighted on the steeple to rest, 
but the incense rising from the church 
beneath made him sneeze, and his dia- 
bolical spasm twisted the spire. Another 
tradition, borrowed possibly from St. 
Dunstan’s freak, says that a blacksmith 
in an adjacent village had the temerity to 
shoe Satan, and pricked his hoof, where- 
upon the Prince of Darkness lashed out 
with such fury that he not only kicked the 
steeple atwist, but left his imprint on porch 
and buttress. There is, too, a pleasanter 
fable. Philip Kinder, the historian, has 
recorded that all Derbyshire women are 
comely and make good housewives. It 
is asserted that one of these, a most beau- 
tiful maiden, entered the church to get 
wed, and that the spire, hitherto straight, 
bowed low in tribute to her loveliness 
and grace, and never regained its original 
position. 
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The spire has puzzled the experts, and a 
steeplejack once remarked that he could 
not understand how it could have been 
reared in such grotesque shape unless 
‘‘the man’s head wor whizzin’ round when 
he built it.” In some quarters it is 
seriously contended that the steeple has 
been crooked ever since its erection, and 
this view has been upheld in verse— 

Whichever way you turn your eye, 
It always seems to be awry, 

Pray can you tell the reason why ? 
The only reason known of weight 

Is that the thing was never straight ; 
Nor know the people where to go 
To find the man to make it so. 


Practical men somewhat unkindly brush 
aside all this legend and sophistry, and 
bluntly say that the cause of the steeple’s 
lean and twist is a very simple one—that 
the woodwork has shrunk with age and been 
a by the sun’s heat and the wind’s 
bluster. In fact, Dr. Cox boldly states 
that the action of the sun on the lead and 
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howls through Scarsdale, nervous tenants of 
the old-fashioned houses that cluster near 
the base of the ancient church have qualms 
lest the lofty spire that has so long 
wrestled with the gale should be overcome 
and hurled to the ground. But notwith- 
standing this somewhat quixotic apprehen- 
sion, they, in common with every inhabitant 
of Chesterfield, would not willingly consent 
to the steeple’s demolition by artisans. 
At a recent town’s meeting, which was 
attended by the Bishop of the diocese, 
Dr. Ridding, the Vicar, the Hon. and Rev. 
Canon C. J. Littleton, M.A., the Mayor, 
Mr. Locke, and other influe ntial persons, it 
was decided to do everything possible to 
preserve the historic church from ruin. A 
sum of £15,000 is to be spent in thoroughly 
renovating the edifice, and Churchmen 
and Nonconformists are contributing to 
the fund. Already a substantial amount 
has been raised, and it seems likely that 
‘*the ponderous steeple pillared in the 
sky” will bask with mock gravity in the 
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THE TOWN AND CROOKED SPIRE FROM THE EAST. 


wood has been one of the most powerful 
agencies in making the spire crooked. 
Within the last half-century Derbyshire 


folk have been anxious to know, not how 
the steeple got up, but how it will come 
down. On stormy nights, when the wind 


sunshine, and resist the wind’s frolic for 
another century. In the meantime it is 
satisfactory to note that it has outlasted 
the impudent cynic who wrote— 


Proud Chesterfield, prouder people, 
Ugly church, uglier steeple. 











I TOOK THE LOCKET OFF AND PUT IT IN MY POCKET, AND I HAD NO FURTHER TRUUBLE 
WITH HIM. 


See ‘A Man of Feeling.” 





A MAN OF FEELING. 


AN EPISODE OF THE GUILLOTINE. 


By HAROLD SPENDER. 


T was certainly one of the most un- 
pleasant things I had ever had to do, 
and there were a good many unpleasant 
things to be done by a man in my position 
during those stormy years; in fact, 1 do 
not think I am going beyond the mark if I 
say that I was the pivot of the whole unhappy 
concern. There were moments, of course, 
when I felt the importance of my position, 
and there were yet other moments—still 
more frequent—when I enjoyed the ampli- 
tude of my salary. But you must remember 
that Iam aman of fecling, and it could 
not but be painful for a ran of that kind to 
be the immediate instrument of death to 
so many unfortunate people. Of course 
one got used to it. Most of the brave 
people who died during those years were 
polite enough to make things pleasant for 
me, and I was always as amiable as I could 
be to them. Ah! they died well, those 
ladies and gentlemen! With all our revo- 
lutions we have had none since like them! 
They would mount my scaffold with all the 
air of people entering a salon for a gay 
party, and then they would make me their 
bows and they would engage me in a 
pleasant conversation; and if I was, un- 
fortunately, compelled to interrupt them 
by a reminder of my other engagements, 
they would consent in the most reasonable 
manner to adjourn the talk to another and 
more remote scene. It was the rarest thing 
in the world for me to have to use any force. 
Mostof them wouldallow metopinionthem, 
and would then save me all further trouble 
by laying themselves quietly on the plank, 
for all the world as if the “vy were composing 
themselves for sleep. And then I would 
touch my spring, and the great white blade 
would descend quickly, and before another 
minute was out the whole thing would be 
over, and both my victim and I would part 
from one another with a most pleasant 
sense of having spent an agreeable minute. 
It is true that sometimes there would be 
no time for conversation. The Tribunal 
was often most inconsiderate, and the 


Public Prosecutor became a very rapid 
gentleman towards the end of that time. 
My first big batch came from that body 
of gentlemen who called themselves the 
‘‘Girondins.” Fine fellows those, and 
never a murmur did I hear from their 
lips—as considerate to me as if I was 
doing them the greatest favour in the 
world. 
to my tale. 
garrulous. 

I said that few of them struggled. But 
Camille Desmoulins was no ordinary man. 
Some fools have called him a coward 
because he would not keep still in the 
cart, but I will stake my soul that there 
was no look of fear in his face when he 
came to me. It was just anger—mere 
blind fury. He felt himself caught, I 
think, in a sort of trap. Poor young 
fellow! I felt quite sorry that he should 
have fallen into my hands, though, as I 
say, I always made the business as. pleasant 
as I could.. But he was very young, and in 
his struggles, as he was coming along, he 
had wriggled so to get his arms out of the 
ropes that bound them that his jacket had 
worked itself right off, and his shirt was 
torn in numbers of places. The ropes 
twisted, and he was suffering acutely, as I 
could see. That great, shaggy villain, 
Danton, was standing next to him in the 
cart, and I saw that he was upbraiding 
him. 

“Why mind them?” I heard him say. 
“That wretched scum—JLaissez Ja cette vile 
canaille.” 

It is wonderful what a useful and in- 
teresting place mine was for observing 
men’s characters, and, though I do not 
like to say it of a brave man, even Danton 
quailed a little as he put his first foot on 
my elegant staircase. I heard his words, 
and they rang through me in a curious 
manner; for I could not help thinking of 
my own Charlotte and the little ones at 
home—a reflection natural to a man of 
feeling. He paused as he placed his foot 


But I am wandering—I must back 
I am getting old, and age is 
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on the lowest step and turned round to 
look back at the people. And then a sort 
of spasm of despair passed over his great 
face, and it seemed almost as if he thought 
of struggling against fate—of turning like 
some great lion to rend the cowardly 
wretches behind him. He tossed his head 
back, and his great shaggy head of hair 
was like the mane of a lion. With a rapid 
change—as if he realised in a moment the 
hopelessness of his thoughts—his head 
sank, and he almost tottered on the step. 
And then it was I heard that cry of his 
which touched me so—‘‘ Oh, my wife, my 
beloved, I shall never see thee more!” But 
it was only for a moment. The great 
lion pulled himself together immediately 
afterwards, and I heard him say to him- 
self as he mounted the stairs with a 
strong step—many others heard it also— 
“Danton, no weakness.” And then he 
submitted himself to my pinioning with 
the most agreeable politeness, and turning 
to the people smiled his great farewell as 
if he were about to step into one of those 
wine-shops that he loved so well. 

‘“* Show my head to the people ”—those 
were his last words to me—‘‘Show my 
head to the people, it is worth while : they 
do not see the like every day.” 

Other listeners heard these sayings and 
have repeated them; but I was nearer to 


him than any other, and heard them the 
most clearly. 


Camille came next. As he mounted 
my stairs with his torn shirt and his poor 
bleeding arm, he seemed dumb with a sort 
of impotent fury. I was sorry for the 
poor fellow ; for I once knew what it was 
to be young myself, and life was very 
sweet then. Besides, it was so short a 
time since that he had been one of the 
most successful and brilliant men in 
France—the beloved of the people, the 
hero of the Palais Royal, the accepted 
bridegroom of Lucile Duplessis, and an 
accomplished littérateur and journalist. It 
had been but a few days since all this had 
changed, and I could see that he was still 
dazed with the shock of his sudden fall. 
So I laid myself out to be as polite as 
possible to the excellent young man in his 
last few minutes. : 

** Allow me,” I said, “‘ to replace Citizen 
Camille’s coat; I fear that the rope has 
impeded him.” 

He looked up with a shrug of surprise 
as if astonished to meet with politeness in 
such a place. That was unreasonable of 
him, for I always prided myself on the 
perfection of manners that prevailed on 
that platform. .He turned round and 


allowed me to untie his hands and replace 
his coat. 

‘‘ It seems a small matter,” I said ; “ but 
it is well to do these things elegantly.” 

During these years my society was so 
much among the refined and elegant that 
I had picked up a very nice sense of taste 
and decorum, which I have since lost in 
my unfortunate poverty. I was relieved 
when the young man’s silence broke— 

“Thanks, my good fellow,” he said; 
“thanks, my good fellow. I bear you no 
grudge.” 

That was pleasantly said, and it helped 
to ease matters betwee Ni us. 

‘“* Mine,” I said, ‘‘is an 
function. I am the 
Unknown.” 

Camille smiled. He liked to hear a 
pretty phrase. He could make them him- 
self, even better than I. 

“You keep up your spirits,” he said. 

“Why not?” I replied. ‘“‘Iam engaged 
in a work of cure that need not be 
repeated.” 

“True, true,” he said, and there seemed 
to be a deep ring in his voice as he 
spoke. 

I hardly liked to interrupt so pleasant a 
conversation—one of the most pleasant 
that I can remember in the many talks I 
have had with eminent men. But time 
was pressing, and there were many others 
waiting for their interview with me. My 
ante-room—as one of our Emperor’s 
Ministers might put it—was crowded; so 
by a gentle turn of the hand I intimated 
to Camille that if he was ready it would 
be convenient for me to proceed. 

And then it was that the good fellow took 
advantage of my frie ndliness to lay on me 
the task which I have already referred to 
as being the least pleasant I had ever had 
to perform. He looked at me for a 
minute as if gauging my worth, and then, 
as if satisfied, he said without moving: 
“As you have a kind heart, my good 
fellow, do one small thing for me.’ 

I was a busy man in those days, and had 
made a rule of refusing to carry out the 
requests of the gentlemen who visited me 
on that platform. This may seem hard- 
hearted, but you will understand that at 
such a moment most men have a last 
message to give, or a last memorial to 
leave, and if I had once made myself into 
a handy porter for these things, I should 
have had no time for my real work. 

But in this case the man’s plight touched 
me. He was leaving behind him a young 
wife and a young child, and I knew what 
that meant. So I parleyed with him— 


honourable 
concierge of the 
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weakly, you will say; but I repeat that I 
am a man of feeling. 

“The citizen will understand,” I said, 
‘‘ that such a course is most unusual. I may 
be the concierge of the Next World, but I 
am not a porter in this.” 

Camille did not smile at my joke this 
time. He leant forward towards me, and 
addressed me in the most pathetic tones. 

“For pity’s sake,” he cried, “ do this 
for me! It is but a small service for a 
dying man. Round my neck hangs a 
locket—a locket with my wife’s hair in it. 
I should have hidden it from these 
scoundrels, but I have been so closely 
watched that I could do nothing. Un- 
fasten it, and take it this evening to my 
wife’s mother, Citizeness Duplessis. She 
will keep it and give it to my wife when— 
when that is possible.” 

He was so earnest and impassioned, 
and the crowd were getting so impatient 
at the delay, that I thought the easiest 
way would be to assent. I knew what the 
poor man meant. He had probably heard 
that afternoon—I conjectured from what I 
knew—that his wife had taken his place 
in prison. Well, it is a sad world, and I 
should not like to think that I increased 
the sorrow of it; and so I took the locket 
off and put it in my pocket, and I had no 
further trouble with him. 

It was not until after I had finished my 
work that afternoon that it came on me in 
a flash that I had forgotten to ask the 
Citizen Duplessis’ address. How was I 
to execute my errand? Of course it 
would be an easy thing not to do it, and 
a voice whispered to me that the locket 
might fetch a very decent price. But 
though I do not say that I have not some- 
times made a small and reasonable profit 
out of such things—given to me very often 
as gifts of gratitude by the distinguished 
persons who have come to me—yet in this 
case I felt somehow or other that it would 
not do. I would hunt out the Citizen 
Duplessis somehow or other. Such things 
are always possible to a man of determina- 
tion. And so I trudged along to the Rue 
du Théatre Francais, and called first at 
poor Camille’s own house. I found a poor 
old servant in tears, and the house empty 
and in confusion. Lucile had gone that 
day, and the child had been removed by 
Citizen Duplessis himself. The old man 
was very talkative, and though it somewhat 
bored me to talk to people of that class 
after the company to which I had been 
accustomed, I could not help staying and 
trying to assuage his grief. He took me 
all through the house and showed me 
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the disordered rooms, the furniture thrown 
over, and wearing apparel scattered about 
carelessly and indifferently. I was so full 
of compassion for the poor old man that I 
nearly got myself into trouble by what I 
was led to say. 

“Well, well,” I said, after another out- 
burst of his grief. ‘‘ Well, well, he died 
very bravely.” There was probably a 
slight professional ring in my utterance, 
as of a critic in such matters. 

“‘ He died bravely ?” said the old man. 
“Then did you see him die ?” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, somewhat taken 
aback; for it always takes me a slight 
effort of imagination to remember the 
view which prejudiced persons take of my 
profession. ‘‘ Yes, I happened to see him 
die,”’ I said with an air of zmsouctance. 

The old man immediately overwhelmed 
me with questions. 

““Did he bear himself well? Did he 
break down? Did he look very pale? 
Did he say anything to the people ? Was 
he executed first, second, third, fourth ?” 
and so on. ‘‘ How long did it take? How 
did he look in the cart ?” 

It was with the greatest trouble that I 
escaped from his endless chatter, satisfying 
him as well as I could on all the points, 
while carefully concealing the particular 
part I had played in the event. Fortunately, 
for me, he was so absorbed in sorrow 
for his master that my request for Citizen 
Duplessis’ address aroused no suspicion. 
I suppose he thought that I was a friend 
of the family, for he gave it to me almost 
automatically. Being a man of business, I 
took down the address very carefully on a 
piece of paper, and thrusting it into my 
pocket I took advantage of the diversion 
thus caused to take a hurried farewell, and 
escape as quickly as I could from the old 
man’s company. As I walked down the 
street I could still see the old man stand- 
ing at the door of the dismantled house, 
looking after me wistfully, with great tear- 
drops rolling down his old face. You can 
imagine how painful that was for a man of 
feeling. 

The house of Citizen Duplessis turned 
out to be in the Rue des Arcs, and I 
walked quickly, as I was longing to get 
back to my wife and family and spend a 
pleasant evening. I am not unsusceptible 
to flattery, and | will confess that I always 
derived considerable pleasure during that 
period from the polite salutations I 
received at the hands of those whom I 
suppose I must call my employers. In the 
course of this short walk I met a good 
many of them—strong Jacobins, believers 
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in the Terror, who valued my services. 
But I suppose that my nerves had been a 
little jarred; for I ‘seemed to notice more 
than eee their lack of breeding and fine 
manners. Their loud voices and coarse 
laughter were never agreeable to me ; but 
that evening they were even less. so than 
usual. Their great tricolour rosettes 
seemed ridiculous to me; and I almost 
laughed at the cowardly prominence 
with which they wore their 
surety” stuck in the ribbons of their hats 
or pinned on to their coats. They did not 
deceive me, these fellows. I knew that 
they were all frightened to death of one 
another, and, what is more, I knew that 
they had reason. When one presides over 
such an institution as mine, one sees pretty 
deep into things; and for my part I could 
never tell whether I should not meet one 
of these coguzns on a different footing within 
twenty-four hours. However closely they 
might be shaved, there was no knowing 
whether they would not be shaved yet more 
closely on the morrow! 

As I walked I had time to reflect on my 
position and the task I had in hand, and I 
did not come to view it with more com- 
placency. Iwasa fairly famous man in those 


days, and even Citizen Duplessis might 
know me by sight. 


It is hard for a man to 
be checked in the exercise of his bene- 
volent feelings, and I could easily foresee 
that if Citizen Duplessis recognised me, he 
might treat me in a manner highly painful 
to one of so sensitive a disposition. This 
feeling so worked on me that when I 
arrived at the house in the Rue des Arcs I 
had fully made up my mind that I would 
acquit myself of my errand as speedily as 
possible and get back to my home. I 
would not even see the Citizen; I would 
leave the locket with the servant and go 
my way. I rang the bell, and a young 
servant appe -ared whose eyes were very re d. 
I could not help suspecting that she had 
been weeping. I have ever been sus- 
ceptible to the charms of female beauty, 
and I could not suppress a pang of pity for 
the poor girl, who was very comely. And 
so it was, I suppose, that I couched my 
message in tones that were unfortunately 
sympathetic. 

“Is this the house,” I began interro- 
gatively, “‘ of Citizen Duplessis, the father- 
in-law of the unfortunate citizen Camille 
Desmoulins ?” 

“Yes, Citizen, it is,” said the girl, with 
a sob in her throat, almost breaking into 
tears at the mention of Camille Ss name. 

“‘T have a message to convey,” I said. 

“Tf it is on business,” she a, “Tt 
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could not tell him; the poor Citizen is 
overcome with grief for his son-in-law.” 

“* But it is from his son-in-law—a dying 
message from the Citizen Camille him- 
self.” 

I had spoken imprudently, and the 
excitement of the poor girl was such that 
it was with the greatest difficulty that I 
made her listen to my message and gave 
the locket into her hands. She begged 
me to come in, but I stoutly refused. 

“T will not disturb the Citizen in his 
grief,” I said. ‘‘ Give him the locket, and 
tell him that it has been conveyed by an 
unknown friend.” And then, turning 
abruptly, I left the girl sobbing and kissing 
the locket, and made my way down the 
street. 

But, czel / I was never a lucky man, and 
never was my ill-fortune so brought home 
to me as on this occasion. I suppose that 
the girl, in her confusion, gave my 
message badly, or else was unable to 
answer the questions of the old man. At 
any rate, I had scarcely gone a hundred 
yards down the street when I heard the 
footsteps of one running behind me and a 
voice of one calling me. It was the girl. 

“* Citizen,” she cried, ‘‘ you must return ; 
my master will see you. You cannot refuse 
him this.” 

I was annoyed, and put her off somewhat 
brusquely. 

“I am in a hurry,” I said, ‘“‘my good 
girl. Tell Citizen Duplessis that I will 
return another day.” 

My position was already somewhat 
embarrassing. It was a narrow, crowded 
street—one of those streets that were so 
numerous in old Paris, but which have 
been mostly swept away with the new 
order of things. The girl seized me by 
the arm and tried to detain me, and 
passers-by began to stop and laugh. What 
a position for a respectable citizen of 
middle age ! 

But I am aman of strong will, and it is 
possible that I might have put the girl off. 
I had scarcely, however, shaken myself 
free, when I saw an aged man, with no hat 
on his head and his white hair flying 
behind him, with coat unbuttoned and 
generally careless attire, running down the 
street towards us. It was Duplessis him- 
self. He came up out of breath, and 
immediately saluted me with touching 
gratitude. He overwhelmed me_ with 
thanks, but piteously entreated me to 
return with him to his house. 

‘You must have more to tell,” he said. 
“You saw his last moments, and it is 
impossible that you should have told us 
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all. As you hope for mercy, return,” he 
cried, “for you little know how I loved 
him.” 

Mon Dieu! It was one of the most 
awkward situations I had ever been in. 
Here I was in a narrow street, one arm 
pulled by a young girl and the other by an 
old man, both of them beside themselves 
and regardless of appearances in their 
eagerness to hear my tale. Meanwhile a 
little group had gathered round us, and 
any moment one of these might recog- 
nise my face, and in some rude jest or 
otherwise tell the old man who I was. 
There was nothing for it but to give way. 
At any rate, I ‘reflected, the old man 
has not recognised.me yet, and it is quite 
possible for a man of the world like myself 
to get through an interview without re- 
vealing my identity. So at last I agreed, 
and gently motioned to him to lead me back 
to his house. 

““It is impossible,” I said, “to resist 
such pressing invitations. My business 
must wait, and I will return with you.” 

The old man was so overcome with 
gratitude towards me that he tried to take 
my arm as we walked down the narrow 
street. But there was something in me 
which made this intoleraple, and with the 
best courtesy I could assume I refused 
him, and as we could not easily walk 
abreast in that narrow street, I dropped 
behind him, and followed him silently to 
his house. We passed up a sufficiently 
ample staircase to the second floor. He 
opened his door, and I found myself in a 
large, handsomely furnished room, be- 
speaking a sufficiency of means in the 
occupant. It was not until afterwards 
that I heard that he had been, before the 
Revolution, a wealthy man; and though 
like most men in those days brought to 
poverty by these events, he yet retained 
an adequate income for his needs. 

He motioned me to a chair, and he 
himself, as if in a reaction from his excite- 
ment, tottered to an armchair in front of 
a table laden with papers—I doubt not 
that they were Camille’s letters—collapsed 
rather than sat down, and hid his face in 
his hands. 

A long silence followed, during which I 
watched him, respecting the old man’s 
grief, and full of pity for him, but at the 
same time revolving in my own mind 
the neat replies I should give and the 
strategies that might be necessary to con- 
ceal from him my real vocation. 

But he seemed to have forgotten me, 
and we sat thus for some time, until I must 
frankly admit that I began to become 
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embarrassed and to wish that I was at 
home with my Charlotte. Just as I was 
reflecting in this manner, and thinking 
even of rising and gently stealing from the 
room, I heard a child’s cry, and looking 
round with surprise I saw in one corner of 
the room a cradle with drawn curtains. 

At the cry the old man dropped his 
hands and looked up. And then, as if 
moved by sudden passion, he rose to his 
feet and tottered across the room towards 
the cradle. He drew aside the curtains 
with a hasty movement, and lifted from the 
cradle a young child of some two or three 
years. The poor infant seemed to be 
very ill, and was moaning piteously. The 
old man tottered across the room with the 
child in his arms, and almost thrust him 
in my face, saying fiercely, “‘ Zhis ts their 
son!” As he took it away, he fixed on 
me eyes red as irons on an anvil, but quite 
dry—they seemed to have wept themselves 
out. But there were tears in his voice— 
it was husky with anger and grief. 

‘“* This ts their son!” he repeated, and 
embracing the child with a sort of fury he 

carried him back to his bed and replaced 
him there. Then, drawing the curtains, 
he sighed deeply, and once more relapsing 
from anger to melancholy he tottered back 
to his chair and hid his face again in his 
hand. 

Another silence supervened, and I was 
again thinking of retreating from the room 
when suddenly he dropped his hands, and 
pulling himself together he fixed his eyes 
once more on me. 

** You were there,” 
“You saw him!” 

I could not speak, and all my carefully 
rounded sentences fled from me. The 
sight of such grief makes one dumb. All 
I did was to nod my head. 

Then he gave a sort of gulp and spoke 
again. ‘‘ Like a man of feeling ?” he said, 
“Like a Republican?” He meant, of 
course, to ask whether he had died in that 
way, but avoided the word death in a 
manner I have frequently noticed with 
people suffering under such affliction. 

“‘His last words,” I said simply, once 
more finding myself bereft of all my pretty 
speeches, ‘‘ his last words were for those 
he loved.” 

Again we relapsed into silence, and 
once more the old man hid his face in his 
hands. But now I did not think I was 
mistaken in imagining that I perceived 
drops of moisture trickling down between 
the interstices of his fingers. There was 
something in what I had said which 
released the fount of tears, and he wept. 


he said laconically. 
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But suddenly something seemed to give 
a new turn to his thoughts, for he dropped 
his hands and leaned back in his chair 
with a deadly pallor on his face. ‘* And 
she,” he cried out, and it was like the cry 
of some wounded animal, “‘and she, my 
daughter, my poor Lucile, they have taken 
her too! Will they be as merciless to 
her as they have been to him? Two to 
mourn—is it not too much for miserable 
old people like ourselves ? ” 

He broke off, and his eye fell on me 
once more with the peculiar stare of great 
grief. A horrible fear came over me, for 
I mistook it for the look of recognition, 
and I imagined he perceived who I was. 
Such is the stupidity of self-consciousness. 
For I suppose that he was really struck 
with the thought that his grief seemed 
excessive to me. He must have inter- 
preted my embarrassed calm as a mark of 
disapproval. At any rate he changed his 
manner, and suddenly began to argue with 
me with a sort of mild, weak pathos that 
was very pitiful to hear. 

“Ah, Sir!” he said, “ you think that I 
am weak—that my grief is against reason. 
I can see, Sir, that you are yourself < 
philosopher, and you think that in such a 

case you would be calm and fortified by 
your philosophy. But believe me, Sir,” 
and he spoke with a sort of passion, 
‘‘you are wrong. We believe ourselves 
philosophers, Sir ; we think-we are fortified 
by reason against the idea of destruction ; 
but, piff!” he blew a breath against his 
open palm—‘‘it goes like that when death 
comes. Where is our reason when it is 
our own child who is menaced? Where 
is our philosophy when we find ourselves 
powerless to defend her—when we have 
to see her die, and mourn instead of fighting 
for her or shedding our blood for her ?” 
In his excitement the old man rose from 
his chair and began to walk restlessly to 
and fro. ‘‘Oh, my God!” he cried, “‘to 
think that we shall not be permitted to 
receive her last sigh, that she will be in 
agony for two hours and we shall be here 
in safety in this house in which she was 
born ; amidst those things which she has 
played with; before that hearth at which 
she has sat!” 

You may imagine my embarrassment 
while the old man went on in this pitiful 
manner. All my inmost feelings were 
touched. ‘Tears were starting to my eyes. 
I could not, indeed, help feeling some 
slight gratification at the thought that I 
should be capable of so much pity. But 
from this complaisant reflection I was 
destined to be rudely aroused. The old 


man seemed to notice the pitiful look on 
my face, and it brought him back to a 
sense of my presence, which he had 
almost forgotten. For some little time he 
had been walking up and down fingering 
the furniture with his eyes fixed upon the 
things that Lucile had loved, lost in 
dreams of the past. Then his eye suddenly 
fellon me, and he turned in a gracious 
manner to me. 

“Ah, Citizen,” he said, “you must 
think me inconsiderate indeed to speak 
thus before you, who have done so much 
to assuage my grief by telling me of 
Camille’s last hour.” He spoke thus, 
though Heaven knows that I had had little 
opportunity of telling him anything. ‘ But 
what tears my heart is to think that Lucile 
will not be so fortunate as Camille. She 
may have no kind friend like you to bring 
word of her end. Ah, me!” he said with 
a sudden outbreak of passion, ‘she may 
have no other messenger to bring us her 
last farewell than the hired ruffian who 
deals her He stopped short, sur- 
prised, I suppose, at the spasm which must 
have passed over my face when he uttered 
these words, which struck me like a 
physical blow. He looked at me for one 
moment with a slight wonder, and then 
his thoughts wandered off again, and he 
returned to his half-frenzied state of self- 
absorption. 

As for me, I was in a turmoil which 
struck me dumb. His phrase acted like a 
sudden electric shock to my whole frame. 
It was useless to repeat to myself that he 
knew nothing—that this was a mere 
chance phrase. It seemed to be put into 
his mouth by something outside him. And, 
though I am not generally regarded as a 
superstitious man, I seemed to feel work- 
ing in him a sort of outer consciousness, 
not himself, reproaching me for what I 
had done—as if it were Camille himself 
speaking through him, and not to be 
deceived. I will confess that I felt a 
shudder creep over my body and through 
my hair. I turned quite cold. It was 
quite unnecessary, for he had gone back 
into himself, and once more lost all sense 
of my presence. He was walking to and 
fro, wildly shaking his white hair, his 
hands twitching, his eye haggard, his 
whole aspect wild. On the mantelpiece 
there was one of those elegant busts of 
Liberty which all we patriots used to 
pure hase in those days. Terrible abomin- 
ations, I have been told by artistic friends, 
but very safe for a prudent man to have 
in his room! As the old man passed 
this bust he stopped for one. moment, 
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and it seemed to catch his eye. Then, 
as if seized with a sudden outburst 
of fury, he took hold of the bust, 
threw it on the hearthstone, and crushed 
the broken pieces with his foot. His rage 
was so great that I was reduced to utter 
silence. My own position was so terrible 
that I could not find it in my heart to play 
a part. The whole scene was too horribly 
real. I could find no consolation to address 
to him—not a word of hope to say. From 
such hypocrisy I shrank. 

Atthis momenta fresh diversion occurred, 
which, while adding to my despair for the 
minute, gave me ultimately a chance of 
escape. A bell rang, and a moment after 
a citizeness of middle age—I should say, 
in her fiftieth year—still handsome, but 
with a countenance haggard with grief and 
despair, rushed into the room and threw 
herself into the arms of the Citizen 
Duplessis. It was his wife, and she had just 
heard the news that Lucile was to be tried. 

“Lost!” she cried in a terrible voice. 
‘She is lost! She is to appear before the 
Tribunal in three days!” 


MY MOUNTAIN 


My own lake of lakes, 
My lone lake of lakes, 
When the young blushing day 
Beside you awakes, 
The cold hoary mist 
To gold glory kissed 
Lifts laughing away 
O’er your cool amethyst 


My fair lake of lakes, 
My rare lake of lakes, 

How your tartan red-gold 
In the summer air shakes ; 
Fold fluttering on fold 
Of purple heath bloom 
And gay, glancing broom, 

A joy to behold. 


A new horror came overme. Duplessis 
had not recognised me, but then he was 
an old man, and absent-minded with grief. 
My face was known to most Parisians, and 
this woman, evidently in the prime of life, 
and probably full of Parisian gossip and 
knowledge, might at any moment recognise 
me. I was in terror. I did not know 
what these people might do if they once 
found out who I was. I could figure to 
myself the scene that might follow—the 
reproaches, the loathing, the possible 
violence. I could not face it. 

At that moment their backs were turned 
to me. She had not yet seen me; they 
were absorbed in one another’s grief. I 
had been forgotten for the moment. And 
seeing that, I rose, and before I knew 
where I was, I was out in the street flying 
as if for my life—flying as if I, a man of 
honour and feeling, had committed a 
crime. 

I repeat that I never hada more unplea- 
sant task to fulfil, and I never suffered 
more than in the presence of those unfor- 
tunate people. 


LAKE. 


My sad sleeping lake! 
My mad leaping lake!- 

When the palled Tempest Powers 
Into agony break, 
Their tears scalding showers, 
Thunder-moans their lament, 
Their garments grief-rent 

Thy broken hill bowers. 


Bright, faint-heaving breast, 
By fond visions possessed, 

Not a wave frets thy beach 
Scarce one ripple’s unrest ! 
Dim, weltering reach, 

Where the Priestess of Heaven 
And the steadfast Star-Seven 
Hold Sibylline speech. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 





THE KEENE, 


OR FUNERAL DIRGE, OF BRIAN BORUMA THE KING, 


SLAIN AT THE BATTLE OF CLONTARF, A.D. IOI4. 
A Paraphrase from the Book of Leinster, as transcribed in the Twelfth Century. 


THE BARD. SECOND WAIL BY THE CHORUS OF 


Great but sad is the song I sing, 

This is the caoine* of Brian the King. 

A thousand years and four and ten 

Had passed since Christ was born for 
“men ; 

Then came the day that Brian died, 

When the rising sun met the full-flown 
tide. 

CHORUS OF 


FIRST WAIL BY THE 


CAOINERS. 
Oh, wail with me, Gael, with a tempest 
of grief! 
Oh, why has cold Death laid his hand 
on our Chief? 
Who is to sit in his desolate throne; 
Who is to counsel us now he is gone? 
Och-one! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-dne! 
Och-6ne! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-6éne ! 


THE BARD. 


Oh, woeful day! oh, woeful year, 

As augured by Craig-liath’s seer 

‘““When on the meadows of the Bull 

The sunrise meets the tide at full, 

Then shall the Gael o’ercome the 
Dane, 

But mourn the foremost chieftain slain.” 


*The “caoine,” or funeral dirge, is an ancient 
Irish custom. On the death of kings and nobles it 
was a very elaborate function. The bard chanted 
the deeds, virtues, and history of the deceased in a 
poem of many stanzas, and at the end of each 
stanza the qualified professional mourners took up 
the wail as a chorus, raising a wild and mournful 
cadence at the end of each verse. 


CAOINERS. 
Oh, the cold pain of sorrow lies deep in 
my heart, 
That our Monarch is 
people to part; 
Who is there ever to sit in his throne, 
Who lead the hosts like the chief that is 
gone ? 
Och-6ne ! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-6ne ! 
Och-dne! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-éne! 


called from his 


THE BARD. 
Cursed be the Fairy of Ai-o-bhell 
Who could no better luck foretell ; 
Cursed be the axe which Broadir swung, 
To cleave our Chieftain to the tongue. 
Let wailing through the island ring, 
Boru is dead, Boru the King! 


THIRD WAIL BY THE CHORUS OF 
CAOINERS. 


Oh, not for the King do I mourn alone, 

And raise with the sea-wind my sorrowful 
moan : 

I mourn for the sages, their counsellor 
lost, 

I mourn 
host. 

Och-dne ! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-dne! 

Och-one! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-dne! 


for the warriors, a leaderless 


THE BARD. 


The King had prayed on the grassy 
ground, 

By an_ in-locked 
round, 


shield-burgh circled 
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While the press of battle drove the foe 

Back on the seething tide below ; 

But then guardsmen joined 
fray, 

To share the glory of the day. 


his the 


FOURTH WAIL 
CAOINERS. 


BY THE CHORUS OF 


Oh, weep for his passing, so good, so 
wise, 

’Twas a tribute exacted in bitter guise ; 

Mourn for the clansmen whose leader 
lies dead— 

Oh, who is there ever can reign in his 
stead ? 

Och-6ne! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-6ne! 

Och-6ne! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-dne! 


THE BARD. 


the lea, 
came warriors 


He rested with one upon 

When out of the throng 
three ; 

Warriors three, in steel-blue mail, 

Who fled from death ’twixt 
Gael, 

And speeding up from Gael and flood, 

Came, where with one, the old King 
stood. 


sea and 


| 


OF BRIAN BORUMA, THE KING. 


FIFTH WAIL BY THE 


CAOINERS. 


CHORUS OF 


Oh, clansmen of Brian, intense is my woe, 

With grief for our Monarch my tears 
overflow. 

Who is to sit in his desolate throne ? 

Who is to counsel us now he is gone? 

Och-6ne! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-6ne! 

Och-6ne! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-dne! 


THE BARD. 


The old King turned and bared his blade, 
But his craven henchman fléd afraid ; 
The axe was swung by Broadir’s hand, 
But swifter flashed Boruma’s brand, 
And though cur Chieftain bit the clay, 
The foeman’s legs were shorn away. 


SIXTH WAIL BY THE CHORUS OF 
CAOINERS. 

Oh, the cold shaft of death has gone 
forth from the bow, 

And our King and our Chieftain 
sunk to the blow. 

Who of his worth like his clansmen can 
tell ? 

Who knew his wisdom and virtues so well ? 

Och-6ne! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-dne! 


has 


| Och-6ne! uil-li-lu! och, och, och-dne! 


W. ALEXANDER CRAIG, M.R.IA. 





THE DEAD ON THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE CRIMEA. 


By WILLIAM SIMPSON. 


How wonderful is death.—SHELLEY. 


MU HEN the contest is over, a battle- 

field is a sad sight. We have the 
confession of great heroes describing how 
they felt on seeing the ground covered 
with the slain. A hurried and uncere- 
monious burial is often all that can be 
given to the dead at such times. They 
are put under the ground in heaps, and 
they are soon forgotten. They are the 
harvest of war, and it has been finely said 
that the dead have often been the real 
winners of the battle. Without them the 
field would not have been gained. They 
are the sacrifice that victory demands. 
Still, it must not be forgotten that failure 
in battle generally entails on the van- 
quished the greater loss of life; it is the 
carnage of the retreat that swells up the 
number of the fallen. The accounts of 
most engagements show that this has 
been the case, and the explanation is not 
difficult to give. When a man turns to 
flee, his back is to the foe, and he ceases 
to fight, but the conqueror is still at the 
deadly work. -He is flushed with success, 
the opposition is over, and the retreating 
mass undergo the process of slaughter. 
‘‘He who fights and runs away lives to 
fight another day” is, in no sense of the 
word, a good rule for a soldier to follow. 
** Not to know when you are beaten” is a 
far better guide; and the proof of this 
may be found in many battles that have 
been won, when they were supposed to be 
lost, by acting up to it. It should be 
diligently inculcated into every recruit, 
and constantly repeated to every soldier 
of a regiment, that his life is safer when 
he has his face to the enemy than when he 
turns his back to him. 

Few poets, it may be supposed, have 
seen a battle-field. If they had, there 
would not have been so large a use made 
by them of such words as “ gory,” “‘ en- 
sanguined,”: “ bloody,” “crimson,” etc. 
Mighty conquerors are described as 
“‘wading in blood ”—meaning, on the 
fields they have fought and won. ‘‘ Gules’ 
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is the poet’s favourite tincture with which 
he emblazons his page when fighting has 
to be described. Tannahill expresses him- 
self thus— 


Ower the gory fields o’ war, 
Where Vengeance drives his crimson car. 


Tennyson’s palette supplies the same tint— 
The blood-red blossom of war. 
And Campbell, in 


says— 


“‘Lochiel’s Warning,” 


A field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight. 


It is not probable that the clans, who 
were ‘‘Charlie’s” soldiers, wore red coats; 
so the word ‘‘ red” is no doubt intended 
by the poet to convey the idea of blood. 
This may be poetic and impressive, but it 
is far from being correct in describing a 
battle-field. A good amount of blood was 
no doubt shed on Culloden Moor; but 
when the struggle was over very little of it 
would be visible on such ground. It may 
have been different in the old days, when 
swords and battle-axes were the weapons 
of war; but in modern times the lead 
bullet makes but a small hole; the man 
falls, dying or dead, as the case may be ; 
and the blood is mostly absorbed by his 
clothes : should there be enough to pass 
beyond, it is soaked up by the earth or 
dust on the ground, and this generally 
takes place beneath the man’s body, so 
that it rarely becomes visible. This 
absence of the gory element was one of 
the first things that struck me in the 
battle-fields of the Crimea. The only 
place where I have seen ground covered 
with human blood was at the Place Vol- 
taire in Paris during the Commune: a 
number of the prisoners had been shot, 
and the pavement for some distance was 
a veritable ‘“‘Red Sea.” Possibly each 
body received more than one bullet, and 
the pavement did not absorb the strea:n 
that came from the wounds. 

My first experiences of the dead in the 
Crimea were not on what might be exactly 
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termed a battle-field ; and yet the words of 
the poet may be fairly supposed to include 
them in this sense— 
The deck it was their field of fame, 
The ocean was their grave. 

I arrived off Balaclava the day after the 
terrible hurricane of November 14, 1854. 
On that morning British sailors fought 
bravely against the combined forces of wind 
and water; and many—too many—fought 
in vain. The Prince, a Government trans- 
port, with one hundred and fifty men on 
board, went to pieces against the perpen- 
dicular rocks which encircled the spot, 
and only about half-a-dozen lives were 
saved. Other vessels shared the same 
fate. Among the craft in this dangerous 
spot was H.M.S. Retribution, commanded 
by Captain Drummond — better known 
lately as the Black Rod in the House of 
Lords. Luckily this ship—perhaps owing 
to her good discipline as a man- of-war— 
managed to hold on to her anchors, and 
rode safely through the storm. The Duke 
of Cambridge was on board, and must 
have had an uncomfortable time of it. 
His own opinion was that he would, if he 
had the choice, prefer fighting the battles 
of Alma and Inkermann over again to 
going through the experience of such a 
storm under similar circumstances. I had 
come from Constantinople in a P. and U. 


steamer, of which many were employed as 
transports ; and before entering the har- 
bour at Balaclava it was necessary to report 


the arrival to the Agent of Transports. 
Captain Methuen, a well-known, experi- 
enced, and also accomplished officer of 
the P. and O. service, took me on shore 
in his gig with him when he went for this 
purpose. As we had just arrived, we 
scarcely realised the serious character of 
what had taken place, but as the 
glided along among the masses of flotsam 
and jetsam there were objects that soon 
caught our eyes and told the tale. For 
weeks afterwards bodies came floating into 
the harbour of Balaclava. This was my 
first experience of the dead on the day I 
landed in the Crimea. 

The battles of Balaclava and Inker- 
mann had taken place before my arrival, 
and some weeks had passed before I was 
able to go over the latter of these battle- 
fields. 1 had the advantage of being taken 
over the ground of the Inkermann, and 
receiving explanations of the engagement 
from more than one that had taken part in 
it; but now, it is so long ago, I forget 
with whom I went first. I am under the 
impression it was with Captain Higginson 
of the Grenadier Guards—he is now 
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General Sir George W. A. Higginson, 
K.C.B.—because he took me into one or 
two ugly corners, where we received some 
of the usual complimentary attentions 
which the Russians were apt to manifest. 
In this ramble over the field we came 
upon a dead body. My companion ex- 
plained to me that our burying-parties, 
after the battle, had been fired upon by 
the enemy, and on that account a few 
bodies—principally Russians—on the out- 
skirts of the field had been. left uncared 
for. This one that we chanced upon, 
however, was a British soldier—the red 
coat was enough to indicate that; and 
I think, if I remember right, he had 
belonged to the zoth Regiment: a corps 
that at an important point in the battle 
reinforced the Guards, and drove the enemy 
out of the two-gun battery. The first 
sight of this figure—coming upon it unex- 
pectedly—was a surprise and a shock. In 
appearance the body was undecayed, but 
the face had become a dark brown, and 
the uniform was so disarranged that the 
military look was gone. Most probably 
he had been a brave man—the position 
where he had fallen must have been in 
the front of the battle—if not even in 
advance of that; he had been no skulker 
in the rear; but if he was a hero it was 
hard to realise it in the form we saw. 
The idea of “glory” was not suggested 
by it; and a faithful picture done in 
colours if hung up would not be of much 
assistance to a recruiting-sergeant. 

My next experience of the dead was 
also a surprise. In one of the early days 
of spring I had strolled out with a friend 
on the Balaclava plain, and we had not 
gone far beyond the defensive lines of 
Kadikoi, which were then held by Sir 
Colin Campbell and his Highlanders, when, 
much to our astonishment, we came upon 
the dead body of a Russian. Few or none 
had ventured out in this direction during 
the winter, and this man must have lain 
there among the long grass, unseen and 
untouched, from the previous October 25, 
when the Russian cavalry swarmed down 
upon Kadikoi, but turned and fled before 
they reached, what Dr. Russell described, 
in the now historical words, the ‘‘ thin red 
streak, topped with a line of steel.” The 
93rd did not change their formation on 
this occasion to receive cavalry, but 
delivered a deadly volley when the enemy 
were Only about a hundred and fifty yards 
from them. That was enough, and this 
man must have fallen at that time. He 
was a cavalry soldier, and lay with his face 
downwards, his uniform, with its braid 
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' upon it, had not suffered from the weather 
it was all clean, and seemed as neat as if 
he had only dressed himself that morning; 
from his appearance he might have been 
merely having a comfortable snooze. We 
wished to see his face, and by means of a 
walking - stick turned the head round, 
when to our horror a ghastly skull ap- 
peared ; slimy mud, with worms wriggling 
in it, oozed out of the cavities of the eyes 
and other openings. Here was food for the 
reflective mind, but even Hamlet could 
not have lifted that remnant of humanity 
and made it the subject of a lecture. 

The few bodies that lay unburied on the 
field of Inkermann were nearly all Russians 
who had fallen on the day of the battle, 
and some of them remained uninterred all 
through the winter. They were in no 
person’s way, for it was dangerous to 
venture on the ground 
owing to bullets that 
might come from the 
enemies’ pickets 
posted in the Inker- 
mann ruins on the 
other side of the 
valley. When the 
first touch of spring 
had come there was 
one body that at- 
tracted a few visitors 
that cared to run the 
risk of going to the 
spot, which, as near 
as I can now recollect, 
was on the slope of the 
hill below the two-gun 
battery. It may be 
assumed that nothing 
had occurred to disturb this unknown relic 
of glory from the moment that he fell except 
the natural attentions that would be given 
to him by insects, and probably by birds 
and field-mice. ‘These careful dissectors 
appeared to have removed everything 
except the bones and some of the sinews 
that held the skeleton together. These 
grim remains of what had once been a 
soldier lay there in the coarse grey over- 
coat, the military cap was under the skull, 
where both had fallen together, and the 
leather belts that carried his cartouche-box 
crossed over the bare ribs, and thus seemed 
still to convey some idea of a soldierly 
appearance. However inappropriate the 
words might be, one could not help 
quoting the well-known lines— 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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When the crocuses came—and these flowers 
were plentiful enough in March—they 
seemed to decorate the unmade tomb of 
these mortal remains. Some of these 
bright and delicate blossoms even grew 
up between the bones of the hand, and 
the osseous individual looked as if he held 
them between his fingers, and was con- 
scious of their existence. This strange 
combination, even in its ghastliness, 
formed a picture that was worth running 
some risk to see. 

I did a picture of the Battle of the 
Tchernaya, and a friendly critic compli- 
mented it by saying I had “ given life to 
the foreground by throwing in plenty of 
dead Russians.” ‘It was some years after- 


wards that a military friend who had seen 
much active service, and to whom battle- 
fields were familiar, was looking over my 
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Crimean work, and when he came to this 
picture he pointed to these foreground 
figures, and remarked that they “‘ must 
have been sketched from life.” According 
to studio slang his meaning was correct 
enough—the dead had all been sketched 
on the field as soon as the engagement 
was over. This last criticism implies that 
there must be some peculiar appearance 
or character about those who are killed in 
action. I remember that I was struck at 
the time by the expressive attitude of the 
dead as they lay about in great numbers, 
and this led me to make numerous 
sketches of them, some of which are here 
reproduced. The one striking feature to 
my eye was the number who lay there 
with their arms in the position as if they 
were still holding their muskets, and won- 
dering as I sketched if “‘ the ruling passion, 
strong in death,” had continued till the 
last breath had closed their existence ; or 
HZ 
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had the death been so instantaneous that 
they had fallen, and were dead before the 
limbs had relaxed. Here is a problem 
which my knowledge cannot touch, but 
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perhaps the man of science, the anatomist, 
or the psychologist may be able to explain. 

Among the fallen at this battle was a 
young Russian officer scarcely out of his 
teens ; and it was difficult to imagine that 
he was dead ; for he lay on his back: his 
clear blue-grey eyes, quite open, were 
looking up to heaven; a beautiful expres- 
sion, a pleased smile, was on his lips. If 
the soul inspires the expression, it was 
difficult to believe that the soul had fled. 
The only way I could explain the appear- 
ance he presented was by assuming that 
his death had been instantaneous. He had 
felt no touch of pain, no mortal agony, in 
his last breath. I still remember the strong 
sense of pity that came over me at the 
time for the fate of one so young; and I 
also thought of those dear to him, to 
whom he must have been dear, for I could 
not suppose otherwise than that he must 
have been beloved by all that knew him. 
Often since then that beautiful face from 
the battle-field has come back to my 
memory 

Not far from this youth there lay a 
figure that formed a striking contrast. 
This was a common Russian soldier, a 
short stout man; he was not dead, but 
only wounded. Strange to say, this man 
was sound asleep—even snoring. His 
wound must have been somewhere about 
his head, and must have bled freely, but 
the dust kicked up during the action and 
blown by the wird had adhered to the 
wet blood, a process that had continued till 
the head had assumed the appearance of 
a ball of earth. No face was visible—even 
the opening from which the snores came 
was only discovered by a careful survey. 
One could merely smile at this evidently 
phlegmatic little fat man _ sleeping 
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so soundly on a battle-field, and that, 
too, while his companions were sending 
up clouds of dust from their heels at no 
great distance away in their hurry to be 
off, and a Russian battery was sending 
shot and shell over the space between to- 
cover their retreat. Under such peculiar 
circumstances it was natural to speculate 
as to what his dreams might be. This. 
man’s case, as I have described it, forms in 
itself the illustration of the absence of the 
gory tint that is supposed to be so con- 
spicuous on every battle-field. 

There was one feature of this field of the 
dead that I do not recollect having seen: 
noticed in descriptions of such scenes. 
The engagement was an attack by the 
Russian troops. They had crossed the 
Tchernaya River, a shallow stream, and 
also the aqueduct which ran along close 
to the river and carries water to Sebastopol; 
from that the attack had been continued 
some distance up the slope on the left 
bank; there it had stopped, and, finally, 
been beaten back. The distance to which 
the attack had reached was visible after 
the fight was over, and could be clearly 
traced by the line of the Russian dead. 
The bodies did not form a ridge like the 
seaweed left on the beach by the tide, 
but it was distinct enough to recall that 
familiar mark on the seashore; and as the 
one tells how far the water rises, so the 
other told the distance that the human tide 
had gone in its attack before it ebbed back 
again in retreat. ‘These bodies became in 
my eyes as I looked at them like flotsam 
and jetsam, which in this instance had 
been thrown up by a wave of war. 

The capture of the Malakoff by the 
French on Septemter 8, 1855, led to the 
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evacuation of Sebastopol by the Russians. 
during the night that followed. Next 
morning there were sentries all round to 
prevent stragglers from entering the town ; 
but I had the advantage of passing in 
early in the day with General Barnard and 
his A.D.C. We entered by the Redan, 
and went round in the rear of the Russian 
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defences to the Malakoff. Here the French 
were busy burying the Russian dead that 
lay in that work. The bodies were merely 
thrown into a part of the ditch om the 
north side, to- 
wards the rear, 
over which the 
Russians have 
since erected a 
small chapel as a 
monument. I 
was again struck 
with the number 
of the dead that 
retained the 
action of their 
arms as if they 
still held their 
muskets. One 
man was thrown 
in while we 
looked on, and 
he had his arms 
up as he was 
carried in a 
stretcher, which 
gave him a very 
bellicose ap- 
pearance; when 
rolled into the 
ditch among his 
dead comrades, 


DEAD ZOUAVE 


he finally landed on his back, and the 
shock of the fall made his arms shiver as 
if he still wished to pitch into his enemies. 

On the ground outside the Malakoff the 
dead French soldiers were being laid out 
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in a long line; this was for the purpose of 
a religious service later in the day. The 
trousers of these men formed a “ thin red 
streak” along the ground, recalling—but 
under circum- 
stances so dif- 
ferent—the ‘‘thin 
red_ streak” of 
the Highlanders 
at Balaclava. 
Having only 
seen the outside 
of the Malakoff 
from our trenches 
during the siege, 
we were naturally 
curious to see 
what was within, 
so we wandered 
about inspecting 
this work which 
played so im- 
portant a part in 
the defence of 
Sebastopol. 
While doing so 
we came upon a 
group of French 
soldiers, and 
found that they 
were looking at a 
Zouave who was 
sitting on the side of an epaulement, as if 
taking a rest. On asking what the matter 
was, the answer came, “Il est mort.” At 
a first glance this was scarcely credible, 
still the words were perfectly correct. He 
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was a young, good-looking man in the 
prime of life ; no wound or disfigurement 
was visible, the uniform was in perfect 
order; the horrible was entirely wanting, 
there was nothing gruesome, the gory 
element was\nowhere to be seen: he sat 
there as if he were merely resting. The 
single figure was in itself a picture ; or it 
might be said that an exact model would 
have been a good subject for a statuette 
that any one would have been pleased to 
have in a drawing-room, with a glass 
shade over it. When the bullet had struck 
him, enough life had been left to enable 
him to sit down; he had placed his head 
on his right hand, and the spark of life 
departed: the face showed no signs of 
pain. The soldiers told us that his regi- 
ment was not engaged in the assault, but 
he had got congé, and joined another 
corps so as to take part in it: this was 
good proof that he was at least a brave man. 

It may be fitting to close this article 
with a reference to the monument that 
was erected to the memory of those that 
fell at the Redan by our troops before 
leaving the Crimea. This simple erection 
stands on the ground between our most 
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advanced trench and the salient of the 
Redan. Such a monument to our dead 
on this spot ought to have been sacred: 
no hand should have dared to touch it 
except with something akin to reverence ; 
and yet its principal purpose for many 
years past has been to serve as a monu- 
ment to that aspect of foolishness in 
human nature which is manifested by 
people carving their names on celebrated 
spots. These names are deeply cut, and 
appear to endure; while the original 
inscription was in 1869, when I revisited 
the Crimea, defaced, and a large portion 
of it had disappeared. I made a copy of 
what was left and give it here— 


To the MEMORY 
of 


those who ren 


in the trenches 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| and assaults upon the Redan 
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HE prayer embodied in our National 
Anthem— 


God save our gracious Queen! 
Long live our noble Queen! 
God save the Queen! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the Queen ! 


has been heard, and the life of our beloved 
Queen has not only been spared to her 
subjects, but her reign over them is the 
longest known in England, having, on 
Sept. 23 last past, beaten the record of 
George III. by a day. Indeed, she is the 
oldest reigning sovereign in the world, 
the Emperor of Austria coming next, who 
began to reign in 1848. It has been a 
reign of marvels, and people, like the 
writer, who have lived through the whole 
of it, have been rarely privileged. Since 
her accession in 1837, she and her people 
have been thoroughly in accord—her sub- 
jects have rejoiced in her joys, and grieved 
with her in her sorrows, of which she has 
had as many, and as great, as fall to the 
lot of most human beings. 

A simple girl, little over eighteen years 
of age, when she ascended the throne, she 
speedily identified herself with her posi- 
tion, and has ever behaved with a dignity 
befitting the Queen of England and 
Empress in India. Yet there was little 
dignity in her induction to her new posi- 
tion, if the story as told by Miss Wynn in 
“* Diaries of a Lady of Quality” is true. 
She says: ‘On Monday we were listening 
all day for the tolling of the bells, watch- 
ing whether the guests were going to the 
Waterloo dinner at Apsley House. On 
Tuesday, at half-past two a.m., the scene 
closed, and in a short time the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham, the 
Chamberlain, set out to announce the 
event to their young sovereign. They 
reached Kensington Palace about. five ; 
they knocked, they rang, they thumped for 
a considerable time, before they could 
rouse the porter at the gates; they were 


again kept waiting in the courtyard, then 
turned into one of the lower rooms, where 
they seemed to be forgotten by every- 
body. They rang the bell, desired that 
the attendant of the Princess Victoria 
might be sent to inform H.R.H. that they 
requested an audience on business of im- 
portance; after another delay, and another 
ringing to enquire the cause, the attendant 
was summoned, who stated that the Prin- 
cess was in such a sweet sleep she could 
not venture to disturb her. Then they said, 
‘We are come to the Queen on business of 
State, and even her sleep must give way to 
that.’ It did; and to prove that she did 
not keep them waiting, in a few minutes 
she came into the room in a loose white 
night-gown and shawl, her night cap 
thrown off, and her hair falling upon her 
shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears in her 
eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified.” 

Since that time the world has marched 
very fast, indeed it is almost a new world, 
a fact which is forcibly borne in upon us 
when we recollect that it was in this same 
year of 1837 that the city of Melbourne 
was laid out, as a town, by order of Sir 
R. Bourke. Its progress was rapid, for with- 
in two years certain lots of land had ad- 
vanced in price from £7 to £600, and from 
£27 to £930. In George’s reign, although 
we, by the treaty of Paris, gained Canada, 
we lost what are now known as the 
United States. Victoria’s reign has been 
one long series of accessions to the 
Empire. Our colonies are young, healthy, 
prosperous, and loyal; the magnificent 
Empire of India has been added to and 
consolidated; Africa has been explored 
and is being colonised; and all over the 
whole globe the English are pushing 
their way; even the river Ob, so long 
deemed impracticable, has been opened 
to commerce by an Englishman. Steam 
has practically annihilated distance ; and 
the old six months’ voyage to India died 
the death when, on Oct. 31, 1845, Lieu- 
tenant Waghorn practically demonstrated 
the feasibility of his “overland reute” to 
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India. The regular mail, and his express, 
arrived at Suez, in the same steamer, on 
Oct. 19, yet by his means the news 
brought by it was published in all the 
London papers which were in Paris before 
the mail from Marseilles was on its way to 
London. The cutting of the Suez Canal 
brought India and Australia, China and 
Japan far nearer to us—you can now get 
to Bombay in twenty-five days, Melbourne 
in forty-five days (going to Brindisi will 
knock off eight days), and the ocean 
greyhounds will whisk you to New York 


PRINCESS VICTORIA AND THE 


in five days and a half. This can only be 
done by tremendous steam power, such 
as would have made our fathers’ hair 
stand on end even to think of, yet, 
although our ships are thousands of tons 
burden, and are driven by thousands of 
horse power, no one thinks that we have 
reached finality. 

George III had a European war on his 
hands when he came to the throne, and it 
was not till the Peace of Paris, in 1763, 
that hostilities with France and Spain 
“ame to an end. Then came the American 
War of Independence, from 1774 to 1782 ; 
wer with France, 1778; with Spain and 
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Holland, 1780—all three ending in 1783. 
But ten years of peace, and then came the 
war of the Revolution, 1793 to 1802, war 
with Napoleon, and, with him, most of 
the European Powers, from 1803 to 1815, 
besides another little war with America, 
1812 to 1814. Surely this was enough 
fighting for one reign, which not only led 
to enormous taxation, but drew consider- 
ably upon the population. This was met 
by impressment for the navy, whilst the 
army was recruited by means of high 
bounty for volunteers, by compulsory 
service by all who had no 
ostensible means of living, and, 
in a small degree, by bankrupt 
debtors. who were thus re- 
leased from jail. In Victoria’s 
reign we have had but one 
European war, the Crimean, 
which lasted but two years. 
True, owing to her vast Empire 
we are generally at war in 
some part of the world, in 
India, China, Persia, Abyssinia, 
Ashantee, Afghanistan, Zulu- 
land, Burmah, Mashonaland, 
Corea, etc., but these do not 
interfere with the development 
of England as a nation. 
And, owing to this time of 


peace the population of England 
increased so rapidly that the 
surplus were obliged to leave 


land and found 
homes for themselves else- 
where. Luckily, the world is 
large, and other lands were 
crying aloud for inhabitants, 
and the number of millions of 
English men and women who 
have emigrated will never be 
known. The United States 
and Canada received them 
gladly, while the vast conti- 
nent of Australia and the 
islands of New Zealand were 
all their own. And yet, with all this 
emigration, the population has doubled, 
while Great Britain has not increased an 
acre. The census of 1841 gives the total 
population as 18,656,414, and that of 1891 
is 37,880,764. 

This, in spite of the numbers employed 
on railways, and who are in the army, navy, 
mercantile marine, and police, leaves too 
large a margin in the labour market, 
and efforts are being strenuously made 
by trades unions to diminish the hours of 
labour, and thus afford employment for 
more. Unfortunately, these trade unions 
have developed into organisations which 


their native 
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exercise the grossest tyranny over the 
working man, compelling him to strike at 
the bidding of a committee, and striving 
with might and main to prevent all who 
do not belong to them from obtaining 
employment. This is, as a rule, hard 
enough to obtain; the country having 
been denuded of its agricultural labourers, 
who have flocked into the towns, not only 
because of the depressed state of agricul- 
ture, but the lights, music-halls, and 
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the throne, the Reformed Parliament had 
only been in existence five years, and 
during her reign it has been twice ‘*‘ Re- 
formed,” in 1867-8 and in 1884-5, on each 
occasion becoming more democratic. 

In the beginning of this reign agricul- 
ture was prosperous, and, as time went on, 
the rents of farms increased prodigiously. 
Scientific farming, with sub-soiling and 
artificial manures, such as guano, etc., 
came into fashion. Capital was embarked 
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From the Painting by Miss Costello. 


amusements, combined with the chance of 
obtaining higher wages, offer attractions 
which are irresistible. The consequence 
is that the towns have more labour than is 
required, much misery is created through 
lack of employment, and the country is 
starved of its natural population. A new 
career has, in this reign, been opened 
to the working-man, several bona-fide 
artisans have been elected members of 
Parliament, and, with one or two excep- 
tions, have shown themselves good and 
capable men. When the Queen came to 


in agriculture, small farms were made into 
large ones, hedges were grubbed up, and 
ditches filled, while the soil was thoroughly 
drained by means of pipes. A fresh race 
of farmers arose—young men with some 
capital, who had learned theoretical farm- 
ing at the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester, who took large farms with 
small mansions built thereon, and em- 
ployed bailiffs, while they hunted, shot, 
and visited the Continent. Then came 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, which prac- 
tically abolished the import duty on corn, 
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1849, after which, until 1869, 
the nominal sum of 1s. per 
quarter. Its effect on the farmer may be 
briefly shown. In 1837, the year of the 
Queen’s Accession, the average price of 
wheat was 56s. per quarter; in 1850, 
the year after the virtual repeal of the 
Corn Laws, it was under 46s.; and now 
it is half that price. Wheat has poured 
into this country from all parts of the 
world, including India and Australia, and 
the acreage sown here is getting less and 
less yearly; the land gone altogether out 
of cultivation is simply appalling, and it is 
impossible to reinstate it for years. As 
if this were not enough to heavily handi- 
cap the British farmer, frozen meat from 
Australia, New Zealand, and America, is 
imported in such quantities as to reduce 
the profit on stock-breeding to the very 
minimum. Nor is this all: the produce of 
his orchards is forestalled by heavy im- 
portations of apples, etc., from Australia, 
New Zealand, America, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, while pineapples, bananas, 
grapes, peaches, and apricots are now 
sold on barrows in the streets, and, with 
the exception of the very poor, these 
things, which were unattz 1inable by their 
fathers, are now within the reach of all. 
But this depression of agriculture neces- 
sarily bears hardly on the landowner, 
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whose income is proportionately reduced, 
a fact which is felt by all who come within 
his sphere of influence. 

ine great fact of this reign is the 
motion of temperance in alcoholic drink. 
In its beginning, drunkenness was a very 


pro- 


venial fault in all classes of society ; now 
it is unknown in the upper, and marvel- 
lously modified in the lower classes. It 
may be said that the temperance move- 
ment began, about 1837, with a Roman 
Catholic priest, Father Theobald Mathew, 
who, being aroused by the prevalence of 
drunkenness around him, entered into a 
crusade against the sin, and became the 
apostle of temperance. After much oppo- 
sition his efforts were successful, and to 
him many thousands owe théir moral 
salvation. He received a pension from 
Government of 4300 per annum, and died 
in 1857. The de aod for pleasant tem- 
perance drinks created the supply, but the 
movement has been chiefly assisted by the 
lowering of the import duty on coffee and 
tea, the latter now being procurable, of 
good quality, at 1s. to 1s. 4d. per pound. 
The extraordinary consumption of tea is 
greatly owing to the growth of the leaf in 
India and C eylon, whose teas have ne arly 
driven those of China out of the market. 
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We must not forget that to this reign 
we owe the uniform inland postage rate of 
one penny per letter. It was early in 1837 
that Mr. (afterwards Sir) Rowland Hill 
broached his plan of a uniform penny 
postage; but as a tentative measure, a 
uniform rate of fourpence was imposed in 
1839. By this means the machinery of 
the Penny Post was inaugurated, and 
letters were carried at that price on 
Jan. 10, 1840. At first the postage was 
paid as before, but on May 1 the Mulready 
envelope, so well known to collectors, was 
issued ; but it was the subject of so much 
ridicule as to necessitate the destruction 
of nearly all the vast number prepared for 
issue. ‘Then other stamped envelopes were 
made, and finally, in 1841, adhesive stamps 
were issued. Book-post came in 1855. 
Money orders, inaugurated in 1792, first 
became general in 1840, when the tariff 
was reduced. Halfpenny post-cards were 
first issued on Oct. 1, 1870, and the Parcel 
Post came into operation on Aug. 1, 1883. 
The Post Office Savings Bank began in 
1861, and work commenced on the Post 
Office telegraphs on Feb. 5, 1869. 

Our system of internal locomotion has 
been entirely revolutionised; nor is it 
surprising, when we consider that before 
the Queen’s reign there were only four 
railways at work. In the old Georgian 
days the good people used to travel on 
horseback, and, to suit their purses, either 
by stage or mail coach, or by wagon ; pack- 
horses even were in use. Now all are 
vanished except a few sporadic stage 
coaches and two or three mail coaches. 
Cabs have superseded the old hackney 
coaches, and no one knows what is in 
the future as to auto-motors. There 
was a kind of bicycle used during the 
Regency, called the dandy-horse, -but as 
the rider used to propel it by his = on 
the ground it is hardly comparable. Vastly 
improved, too, are the streets. Gone are 
the ruts and deeply channelled kennels, 
gone are the /ro//oirs of kidney stones, and 
in their place is a perfect pavement of 
wood, asphalte, or stone, while the path- 
ways are beautifully smooth and clean. 
Instead of the filthy old streets, with their 
reeking kennels, the modern ones are well 
scavenged, and London is the best drained 
city in Europe. No longer is its sewage 
allowed to poison its inhabitants or pollute 
the Thames. That has all been changed 
in this reign; but the mighty system of 
drainage was only completed in 1875 ata 
cost of 44,500,000. 

And, wherever possible, the streets are 
widened, and in the place of old shops 
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miniature palaces are built, while the 
clubs, banks, insurance offices, and public 
buildings are often very fine specimens of 
architecture. The improvement made in 
the manufacture of glass no longer restricts 
its size, the small panes having given place 
co huge plates, perfectly pellucid. The 
old, smoky, flickering oil-lamps are gone, 
and we have the shops and streets bril- 
liantly lit by gas or electricity. ‘Trees are 
planted wherever the roads and pathways 
are wide enough, and the overhead electric 
wires are as rapidly as possible being 
buried under foot. The old Georgian 
idea of a street was dull uniformity ; now 
there is some diversity in architecture, and 
among other innovations of this reign we 
must not forget the “flat.” 

The interior of the houses, 
tation, decoration, and furniture, have 
vastly improved. This reign may be 
called that of “the Bath”: I will not say 
that it was not in existence previously, but 
its use was not universal. Now, the very 
pauper, before he can get a night’s lodg- 
ing in the casual ward of a workhouse, 
must have a bath. Public baths and wash- 
houses are in every parish; and in every 
house, say of £40 annual rent and upward, 
built during the last twenty years, there 
is a bath-room, besides the “‘tubs” in 
different bed-rooms. In beauty of design 
the wall- papers of the Georgian era 
are not to be compared with those 
of the Victorian. Parquet - floors, or 
even borders, are improvements; and, 
as to furniture, it may not be so solid, 
but it is far more pleasing to the eye. In 
George the Third’s time there was but one 
wood used for furniture, and that was 
mahogany. The chairs and sofas, or 
couches, were very solid, very heavy, and 
very ugly, with scarcely a curve in them. 
To add to their ugliness, they were uphol- 
stered with black horse-hair cloth, which, 
when somewhat worn, was not pleasant to 
sit upon. Bell-ropes, which had a knack 
of coming down when pulled, have given 
way to the neat and effective electric bell. 
The Englishman still clings to his open 
fire-place; and the little, starved things 
which emitted no heat have given place 
to others constructed on more economical 
and scientific principles which do warm 
the room. Gas, oil, and electricity have 
entirely superseded the Georgian candle, 
which required constant snuffing. The 
sanitary arrangements of the older reign 
were very unsatisfactory, and undoubtedly 
led to much illness. ‘The first step in the 
right direction was to connect every house 
with a main sewer; but we are only just 
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awaking to the danger of old and faulty 
work in this department, and proper 
connections are enforced by law. In case 
of epidemics, it is compulsory to separate 
the sick from those that are well; and, for 
that purpose, large hospitals and ‘ships are 
provided. 

And that leads us to think of the num- 
ber of hospitals and charities which have 
sprung up spontaneously within the reign, 
all either endowed by wealthy patrons, or 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
There is not a disease but what has its 
special hospital ; there are homes for con- 
valescents and the dying, institutions for 
the helpless, cripples and incurables, the 
deaf, the dumb, and the blind, orphanages, 
homes for waifs and strays, and help for 
all kinds of erring humanity. But the 
millions of money thus spent fade beside 
the sums spent in restoring old cathedrals 
and churches and building and endowing 
new churches and chapels. We have often 
admired and wondered at the munificence 
of our forefathers in this respect, but it 
pales before that of this age. Free libra- 
ries, open spaces for recreation and relaxa- 
tion, technical schools, literary institutions, 
have been given prodigally. 

Certainly riches have increased in this 
reign to a point utterly undreamed of in 
that of George III., and with the riches 
have come luxuries equally unknown. It 
is nothing now for a man to follow the sun 
all round the world, and have summer 
wherever he goes. It is quite an ordinary 
thing now to winter in the Riviera or in 
Egypt, while the only obtainable milder 
climate in the old days was a storm-tossed 
voyage to Madeira. With increased 
means more refined manners have ob- 
tained, and in no way more than in eating. 
In the old days profusion and solidity of 
food was the rule; nowadays, a dinner- 
party, with its flowers and fruit upon the 
table, is a thing of joy, while the ordinary 
dinner-table of ordinary folk is made 
pretty with silver, cut- glass, and flowers. 
In place of the ‘old-fashioned and stuffy 
hotels, veritable palaces have arisen, in 
which luxury has reached its acme. A 
passenger-steamer is a floating palace, 
while during a long railway journey we 
can dine comfortably and sleep in the 
train. 

Much of this wealth has been derived 
from legitimate. commerce and manufac- 
ture, but much, also, from Stock Exchange 
speculations, from diamonds, and gold and 
silver mines, the amount of gold obtained 
both from California and Australia (all since 
1848) being almost beyond conception. 
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The law 


in 1855, 


of Limited Liability, passed 
has also materially added to 
the wealth of individuals, but there is 
little doubt. that the enormous trading 
companies established by its means, and 
the system of co-operation established 
during this reign, press hardly on the 
small tradesman. In George the Third’s 
reign the gambling craze took the form 
of lotteries; in our days the similar social 
cancer is betting on horse-racing—whilst 
card-playing is common to both. The 
coarse amusements of bull and bear baiting 
and cock-fighting have disappeared, and a 
great increase of museums, theatres, music 
halls, and exhibitions such as ( Jlympia and 
India have taken their place—whilst, free 
of cost, are provided parks and recreation 
grounds, with free bands. Our youth 
rejoice in cricket, football, rowing, cycling, 
and athletics generally, and it cannot be 
denied that, as a consequence, a finer race 
{physically speaking) of both sexes is 
springing up. A railway system has 
grown up, both here and on the Contin- 
ent, which facilitates intercourse, thus 
expanding the mind, which must tend to 
elevate the moral tone, whilst the poorest 
child can now receive an education, gra/is, 
which the son of a peer in King George’s 
time could not have obtained for any 
money. 


The progress of science in this reign 


has been something marvellous. Elec- 
tricity, although Galvani and Volta were 
both alive in George’s time, was but a toy, 
and has only been put into practical use 
under Victoria. The telegraph has anni- 
hilated distance, and electricity furnishes 
intense light and heat, besides giving a 
quiet motive power. Photography was not 
dreamed of until this century, and if we 
except the experiments of Wedgwood, 
which were of no practical utility, we must 
date introduction in England, at all 
events, from Sept. 13, 1839, when M. 
Croix exhibited the whole 
Daguerreotype in presence of a select 
party of scientific men and artists. He 
also succeeded in producing a picture of 
the place of meeting, 7, Piccadilly. We 
know how photography has developed, 
until it appears to have culminated in the 
discovery of the X rays of light by R6ntgen. 
Lord Rayleigh has discovered a hitherto 
unknown constituent of our atmosphere, 
Argon, while it would require volumes to 
describe the marvels obtained out of coal, 
such as aniline dyes, etc. In medicine a 
new school, that of homceopathy, has been 
founded. Chloroform and the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds have been introduced, 
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process of 
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while women are allowed to practise, and 
a whole army of trained nurses has been 
raised. 

This reign has created 
science. ‘The steam-engine, which was 
very crude, has become a thing of might; 
the exigencies of manufacture have created 
a demand for labour-saving machines, as 
exemplified in the cotton trade and the 
sewing machine. Agriculture has its 
mowing and reaping machines, its root- 
pulpers and chaff-cutters. Flour is no 
longer produced by the old mill-stones, 
but by rollers, and bread is made by 
machinery. Whitworth, with his gauges, 
screw - threads, and magnificent tools, 
which have been the means of turning 
out of our workshops the perfection of 
machinery ; Nasmyth, whose _ steam- 
hammer has enabled us to forge such 
huge masses of iron as never were 
dreamed of before ; and Bessemer, whose 
conversion of crude iron into’ mild 
steel has wrought a revolution in the iron 
trade, are men of whom any country might 
be proud, and they all belong to this 
reign. War has been _ revolutionised. 
Rifled small-arms, breechloading and with 
magazines, rifled cannon carrying many 
miles, w ith gunpowder getting effete owing 
to newer and more powe -rful explosives, 
range - finders, heliographs, field - tele- 
graphs, and balloons—all belong to this 
reign; while the famous “ Wooden Walls 
of Old England” of the Georgian era 
would be knocked into matchwood in a 
very few minutes by the guns of, or tor- 
pedoes fired from, an armour- plated 
steam-ship. 

Our civil engineers have performed feats 
which had no counterpart in former times. 
They have surveyed and laid a perfect net- 
work of railways all over England, over- 
coming every mechanical difficulty; they 
have made the bridges which span the 
Menai Straits, the Forth, Tay, and Tower 
Bridges, tunnels innumerable through hills 
and mountains, five under the Thames, 
and the Mersey and the Severn Tunnels. 
In architecture we have vastly improved 
in this reign, not only because the archi- 
tects are better educated, but their patrons 
are so as well, and are far better able to 
judge of the fitness of style than they 
were. 

Painting, both in oil and water-colour, 
has marvellously improved since the com- 
mencement of the reign, when, it must be 
owned, there was plenty of room for 
improvement. It received a waking up 
about 1850, when a few young artists, 
Millais, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and others 


mechanical 
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THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS BEATRICE Alt HOME AT OSBORNT. 


From a Photograph by Mary Steen. 
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(called the Pre-Raphaelite School) began 
to draw and paint carefully. The influence 
of this school has been immense; and, 
although English figure-painting may not, 
as a whole, compare with the French and 
German schools, in landscape we are 
second to none. The literature of this 
reign belongs to the world, and has been 
sufficiently appreciated; but for the 
grains of wheat there are bushels of chaff. 
As education has progressed, a cacoéthes 
scribendi seems to have come to almost 
every man and woman, and the literary 
market is flooded with rubbish, which, 
although living its brief hour, is, unfor- 
tunately, replaced by the efforts of never 
ending recruits. 
The newspaper 


Press has resembled 
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everything else in this reign—it has 
developed in an extraordinary manner. 
No exact information as to the numbers of 
periodical literature can ever be obtained, 
for some papers have but an ephemeral 
existence ; but the following is the latest 
list of newspapers I can obtain :— 
456 } 


a { London 
Wales 

Scotland 217 
Ireland Je éa J 168 
British Isles .. “a ‘ . 23 


1798 
98 


| Provinces 1342) “* 


Total aA 2304 


The magazines now in the course of public- 
ation, including the quarterly reviews, 
number 2081, of which more than 487 are 
of a decidedly religious character. 


Photo by Gunn and Stuart, Richmond. 


THE MOST RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF HER MAJESTY. 











LITTLE NELSON WANDERING JN CHATHAM DOCKYARD IN SEARCH OF THE ‘* RAISONNABLE.” 


See “‘ Our Great Naval Hero.” 





